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Jo Many Inquiring Friena?. 
CCF oO 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR KAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by —— and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’ but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

nave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 17% by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20e. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without _ 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article asg a 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
| longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
| the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
bey of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

\ The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only ‘take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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Advertisements will be received at the rate of 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash | 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser | 
satisfies us of res peed and intention to do all | 
that he agrees, an his goods are really worth 
the price asked for Fama 
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REY. A. SALISBURY & HAYES. 
CAMARGO, ILL., 


Breeders of Pure Italian Bees and Queens, from Im- 
ported and Home-Bred Mothers, and Manufacturers | 
of Hives, Prize Boxes, Comb Foundation, and all 
general Apiarian Supplies. 


BEES. 
Reserved and Early Tested Queens ckees ceweNe $3 00 
JulyendGeptember “cinco ciccceee 2 50 
CARE OF BO PION is 5 ona ci so.pa0ce00se505n05 9 00 
- Se el ele, oe Anns ced peeveseahuwas 10 00 
Nuclei—1 frame, fine queen..... .............6 400 
Comb Foundation, 10lbs. and over, per Ib...... : 50 


Wax cleansed and worked for 25c. per lb., or on 
one-half shares. 
ee"Send for Cireular. 4-9-ing 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
ed on Sitatsd ertoses A. I. ROOT, _— Ohio. 


BEFORE 


Purchasing Colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


and Implements in Bee Culture, write for circular 

with prices and sample of Comb Foundation free. 

ens 1 pee colonies of common bees in box hives at 
» i ea 

Atfd “CHAS. DADANT « SON, Hamilton, Til. 











You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 

even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of rices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see No., Vol. If. Send in 





your orders. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Hives and Section Boxes. 


Materials for Langstroth Hives, with 9 Frames 


and 6 Cases for Sections, in the flat......... $ 
| Sample Hive, in the flat.............6.........5. 125 
Dovetailed Section Boxes, any size under 6x6 in. 
in lots Nate TRIE Pe IRR REE HR TG wisp le lt SS a 3 50 
alc ul hvca ee ann shakuaeener nue ee os 6 50 


Prize Boxes ready to nail at same prices. Send 
for Circular and Price-List. W. D. PARKER, Manu- 
facturer, Defiance, Ohio. 4-tid 


WARRANTED QUEENS. 


I warrant, as properly mated, all “Dollar Queens’ 
sent out by me this season. My Queens are all bred 
from best imported stock, and I og oat safe arri- 
val and perfect satisfaction. Prices in } May, $1 50; 
in June $1 25; after June $1 00. 
3tfd BE. M. HAYHU RST, Kansas City, Mo. 


QUEENS WANTED. 


I will pay $1.00 for all thes young Italian queens 
our Southern friends will send me during the month 
of April; May, 90c; June, 75c; and after July Ist, 6c. 

The above prices are for queens delivered here, 
and you are expected to guarantee safe delivery. 

The only requirements we make are, that the 

*“Dollar’’ queens be daughters of imported mothers, 
and fertile, laying —- of this year’s raising. 
I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ON WOOD 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 








TABLE oF PREMIUMS. Number 





>2 of Sub- 
The first column is for those only, e =| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. $B | required 
%Si\at or 
Names of Premium Articles. QS A 
| %5e.| 1.0 
Any of them sent post-paid on ree’pt of price.| —_ 
1—A BCof Bee Culture, Any One Part...25, 5 2 
2—Lithograph of Aprary, Implements, ete. 2) 5 | Ss 
3—Photograph of House Apiary.....+..+ ie | 
4—"That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 25 5 | 4 
5—Emerson’s Binder for GLEANINGS, : 
will hold 3 Volwmes......+.++++ - 5 | 6 3 
6— " ve better quality....cesseces 60) 4 3 
7—Pocket Magnifyin LODE. nasstvesegucts eo} 7 | 3 
8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75| 4 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 
GERAWINGE. 060 <0soseccces +675! 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet 1,00, 9 4 
11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal,00| ; 


13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- @ 
ments in @ Mahogany Box........+ consd 20 9 
14—Opera Glass for Bee Huntina.......$5.00 06| 25 i 
15—American Silver (Waltham) Watch $10.00) 50 °0 


12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1, a 0 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— P 
With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 25 


The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 50)..... 1 %5 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange.............- 1 40 
“All the above (Bee Journals of » veaareadi 3b 
* American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2% 
“ Prairie Farmer (2 5) ee daa 2 9 
* Rural New Yorker 2. Ser 3 =~ 
* Seientific American |” Meee 3 9 


“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 
[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 

rg oe Edition Circular and Price List ‘found in 
r. No., Vol. ViI., or mailed on application. 

“ton directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


15 | Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 

BE No bias wag ck Sa dewac’a coos aise $ 10 
| Basswood trees for planting. For prices 
| BOR OIOO BANU. 65s oss ceed ewe teaser hnssss 
Balane es, spring, for suspended hive (60 Ibs. ) 
| Barrels for honey 


j oe + 





8 00 
SR yr BE ERA roe Nee 2 50 
waxed and painted... . 3 50 
| Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
| ulars see price _ ep aS peat 


10 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 

0| Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS. £0, 60, 75 

10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
king.. : 15 


One of the above is. given free with “every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 

| Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 

| With cuts free on application. Two saws 

| and two gauges included.................. 35 00 
0| Buzz-Saws, extra, 8c, to $3.50. See price list. 

The above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 

| 6inch saws. No saws included... ........ 5 00 

| The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 

3 Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, 


| prov isioned, See price list. Baas 10 
30 “ 2 a ae 1 00 
20 | Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 

at otha it ain Sins edanns cae theetes.s i 
0 € ‘ards, queen registering, POT G06 so iadc ices 06 
0| per 100.. 40 
«0 | Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 

Be REE ORT AR ie Aig oF Re 30 | 
Opa = without the chaff........... 15 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 

| Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 

| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 

| Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 00 
20 | CORMENM MROURE, TOE TI. onc cne bose svcscacacs 50 
20 xs top only, per 100........... 60 
5 “ i bottom, per 100........... 40 


On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 = 
12 Duck, per yd. 
15 | Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite and prop- 


| olize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 
| 20c. By the piece, (12 yards).............. 18 
| Extractors, according to size of frame, 
ee OO OS basil aic a vaienscasie 
” inside and gearing, including 
| Nc cchapeeiipibdcsapbdee es 5 00 
| sh: Hoops to go around the top.... 50 | 
| * ies ere 5 00 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.. 05 
1 | DOOM, BRS TONES Sos cscs secekeccasages 10 
4 | Fee MR Oe BN i ines vwiencnose sd onsicds 05 | 
25 | The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 50 | 
2 | Files for small circular rip saws, new and | 
| valuable, 20¢; per doz. by express... 2 00 | 
| “ The same, large size, double above 
| NN fot ant cs atsp nek ee TaNsa eccaun 
1|_“ 3cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10¢c; doz 1 00 
5 | Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps. 10 | 
18 | Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre lises 
DOT ID. ADOUE ID TOO 56s ice dcccscacée ves 20 | 
25 Gates for Extractors anand for soldering.. 50 | 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 
0 | GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and Il, oT re 75 | 
0 _ Vol’s IV and V, each............ 1 00 | 
0 ee Vol. IIT, second-hand............ 2 00 | 
0 - first five neatly bound in one. 5 00 | 
0 unbound.. 





400 | nam 


Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
EN. co kcaas os conceals vienaeapeuesed % 


0 Honey Knives, _ Straight or curved blade. . 
“4 EEE ae ee 
' = 44 doz by Express.. 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50C per 100; 
for particulars see price list... .......... 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
BES 5 fis Ciaseacctace card sta en neeeal ek er ee 
0| Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
SNE vba ssvn-o soc bbcpehers sis cuwetrienadicws ve 


15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 
0 Magnifying SN UNI oo ck Socatareseae 
0 so Double lens, brass on 

SN Ge i aia odd don Sasi gee tous 
0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo’s, 150 photo’s 

12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 
0} Prepared shies for above, such 

0| as bees’ wing, ‘ies. eye, foot, &e., each 

7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 

| ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
bs IE Nic Es Non dic caaaen be. wince ses 

10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 

18 | Parafiine, for waxing barrels, per Ib.. 

| 





Photo of House Apiary and improv ements 
Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 
| Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list......... 
1 | HaDDStS, DICTA, NET TOG. 0.0.0... sccccccesece 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, l5e. Very nice 
1. for TO0b-POWES? GAWB........0cciess- 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 
6 | Section boxes, taney. hearts, stars, crosses, 
he I Saiirea.s' sy axle a aca wamenias Saq Giese 
| Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 
18 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 
18 Catnip, good seed, per oz, 10¢c ; per Ib. 


0 
" 


0 * Chinese Mustard, per 0z............. 
18 : Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 
18 * White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... 


*  Motherwort, per 0z. 20c; per Ib...... 





18 ** Mignonette, per Ib. (20c per 02)....... 
ay Simpson Honey Plant, per package 
se Ng Peres... 

18 « Silver Hull Buckwheat, per Ib....... 
at ay peck, by Express 

| ‘* Common a per peck......... 

18 ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
EE UO ckn cc bended vacneat eee’ 


25 


25 
50 
75 


1 00 
3 00 


25 


Se 


15 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 


sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to one the bees 








from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
OS SRO EET Le eee 60 
The same for 24 sections, half” above 
prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
|) SR RE he a Dacian Ravieigs nuesished see's 
1 | Slate tablets to hang See a eee 01 
Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada 15e extra)l 50 &1 7 
5 57 Doolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 25 
| sie Bingham’s ...... <<. $100; 150; 1% 
25 = OUR OWN, see illustration in price 
bts WO as acta cede dcliavessesh oep.0ned 7 
2| Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 05 
5 | Ee, sc eaens 40 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 75 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
WENCH, WOE PONG signs betes escivaes cess sees 20 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 20 inches 
in width, per Yard aa SGA ekMes auee ese hakead 1 50 
Wie ooo oi hadad xine dna oXases 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 150 
5 | Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square ee eh cs ceca 10 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectiv OS OP ree 
8 | Painted wire cloth, pen shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 05 
All iia delivered on noose the cars here at prices 


I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

owing list, books that Lapprove, Lhave marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 


or Fourth. 23 

A BCof Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, &4thin 
ign a on cas 0'n access ‘ 80 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 1 50 
Se RI I 6 vas ccncdcesncasseecsens 1 25 
aera ee 1 00 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’s Text Book*. - Revised, Muslin. 1 00 
Paper.... 75 


A Manual of CSS by John Hunter*$.. 1 25 
Dzierzon Theory**.. 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest§....... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 


fiction and not facts. Price. Sites 1 00 
Putnam’s Sons...... ARE EROS ITS o 
Honey as Food and Medicine. sacs toatacs oa 10 
ee Rae 75 
Waller's Grape Culuriat™...........ceescccceses 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Cn os 5g 5 5'n bos 0 dace kacesen's 1 00 
Five Acres too Much®*.. .... 2c. cece ccc cecees 1 50 





- QUEENS BRED IN MARYLAND 


at prices to suit the times. Send for prices. Will 
spare some three frame nuclei with dollar queens, if 
ordered now, at $3 00 each, or six for $17 Of 

5d J.M. C. TAYLOR, Le Rll Md. 


QUEENS! 


Untested queens, from imported mothers, during 
the month of June, for $1.25 each. A cage-—-almost 
a little hive—3x4x5 inches, will be used, thus giving 
sufficient room, and bees enough to insure safety to 
the queen. Directions for introducing will accom- 
pany each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

MISS MEROA ANDREWS, Medina, Ohio. 


Scovell Valve Cut-off Smoker. 


Friends, if you want the handsomest and best in 
the market, send for the “Scovell Smoker.” The 
fire barrel of my smoker is made of heavy tin, and is 
24 in. in diameter. The bellows is hinged at the 
back, making the strongest and most sensible joint 
in use. The boards are painted a beautiful vermil- 
ion red, and are nicely varnished. It burns all 
kinds of fuel, and will hold fire for hours. Price, by 
mail $1.15. Manufactured by H. SCOVELL, 
6-8d Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 


ELECTROTYPES! 





One Queen like this, postpaid by mail, 25c. 
. 1, ROOT, Medina, O. 


i 82 pages, a Colored Plate In every number |g 
hand many fine Engre vings; price $1.25 
fh ayear; five copies for $5 00. 
Vick’s FLoraL GUIDE, 100 pag ses, one 
H Colored Plate — 300 Illustrations. Price 
only 5 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY “JAMES Vick, ROCHE: STER, N.Y. 
~S oes Coe ZZ, I 
A (ao o aN ae 





16 pp. Illustra g ted Circular Sent nt Freet 
Y a 
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‘Addition t to Chas. Dadant & Son’ s 
Advertisement. 





TESTIMONIALS. 

The sample of fdn. is the nicest I have ever seen, 
taking all points together. D. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N. Y. 

Your fdn. received. It isO. K. It looks brightest 
| of them all. Send me 200 Ibs. more. : 
| Cuas. F. Mura, Cincinnati, 0. 
| Wehave more of similar peoinee. Send for Circu- 
i lar, CHAS. DADAN" SON, Hamilton, Ill. 
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OMDINED CURULAR AND SCROLL SANT, FOR RIVE, BOX AND FRAME MARINE : 


S. Woodburn, Newville, Pa., after two years’ use, says: 
I find myself quite equal to cutting out from 12 to 15 hives per day. Am now engaged = 
on a job of 100 hives, 1000 frames, 5009 sections and 500 broad frames, and expect to ac- 3 
complish it all on the Combined Circular and Scroll Saw.” 





The following cut shows a thin board 14 inch thick \ 
placed on the table witharib fastened to it with | 
brads. This rib is of the same width as the cutter ! 
und is placed from the cutter the width of the cut- 
ter. This rib and board are so easily made that we 
do not furnish them unless especially ordered. The 
price of them is 75 cents. If different width cutters 
are used, a board with corresponding rib can be | 
made for each cutter. This way of making the 
joints for boxes is largely used by Bee men, Fruit 
men and many articles of manufacture in different 
lines of trade. 

When ordering cutters for this box-work, please 
mention for what use they are wanted, besides giv- 
ing width, and we will send those that are most suit, 
able. 

This is a cheap, effective machine, and, with its | 
Attachments, combines all that is wanted by the 
apiarist to successfully and economically manufac- | 
ture all his supplies in hives, boxes, frames, etc. 
Hundreds of bee-keepers are now using them suc- 
cessfully. We will ship them 

On Trial if Desired. 

On receipt of $5 with the order, we will ship this 
machine on trial, the balance of the bill we will send 
to your express agent for collection, with instruc- 
tions to hold the money until ample time is had to 
test the machine. | 

If the machine is not satisfactory, he will return 
the money when you deliver to him the R. R. re- | 

ceipt, Showing reshipment, with no back charges. > = : : 
We will then return all of the $5.00 not used to pay | new d 
freight and collection charges. | Above cut shows the Combined Circular and Seroll “ ; 

Strangers to us and our machines, ordering on) Saw. The cut below shows table arranged for box ‘ 
these conditions, can by risking a small amount, se- | and frame work. 
cure to themselves the privilege of returning the | Price of the Circular and Scroll Saws combined $40. 00 rSieca 
machine should it not merit their approval. ‘** Boards with gauges for frame and box work  .75 wed te 

By trial we do not mean simply an examination at ‘“ Cutter Heads, each.. . 1.50 4 
the freight or express office, but you may take the * Circular Saw without ‘Seroll Saw “Attac h- Neth, | 
Machine to the workshop and test it fully. ment. sree Ua yin 3 ain uwaiye shea Rackula ee a th 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out or _—e 20e each ainnabantin or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to Seititah 


| Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
| conditions: 


No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 


| put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 


receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnis 1ed on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H. W. Va. 1-12 
*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-9 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 


*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-6 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 8ttd 
*R. Stehle, Marietta, O. 1-6 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., III. 2-1 


*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ill. +4 
*S. M. Hitchcock &Co., Warthen, Wash. Co. »Ga.i 
*J. B. Keeler, Carlinv ille, Ill. 
*Newman & Baker, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 4 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum. Wash Co., Wis. 4- 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 4- 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. sail’ By 
*S. D. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. >I 
Sam’! Greenawalt, Cearfoss, Wash. Co., Md. 5 


: 
t 
on) 
4 
0 
we 
* Amos Johnson, Sugar Grove, Warren Co., Pa.5-10 


H. 8. Elkins, Kennedy, N. Y. 5-10 
* Mattoon, ‘Atwate r, Portage Co., 6-7d 
*F. L. Wright, Plainfield, Liv Stat beg Co., ig h.6-8d 
*King & White, New London, Huron Co., 6 


‘Hive Wilatetuness. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 





A. A. Fradenburg, Port Washington, O. 2-6 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. Bore 
H. Scovell Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
Newman, & Baker. Norwalk, Huron C 0., 0. 4-6 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, N. h-10 


Bees For Sale. 


‘ONE DOLLAR PER LB. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 
afterward, 20c each insertion, or 
2 00 per year. 

“Those whose names appear below signify that 
they are willing to furnish bees, without hives, dur- 
ing the coming month, at $1 00 per f., the purchas- 
er being required to bear alle xpress ¢ harges. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

[Express Cos. have promised to return cages to 
owners free of charge, if made very light.—ED.] 


A W Vaniman, Virden, Macoupen Co, Ill 6 
FL Wright, Plainfield, Livingston Co, Mich 6 
E A Gastman, Decatur, Macon Co, TIl. 6 
C H Goodell, Royalston, Worcester Co, Mass 6 
G D Adair, Talbotton, Talbot Co, Ga 6 
F J Farr, Independence, Jackson Co, Mo 6 
G W Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co, Tenn 6 
IS Hughes, Mt Zion, Macon Co, Il 6 
S A Dyke, Woodyard, Athens Co, O 6 
L W Vankirk, Washington, Wash Co, Pa. 6 
JEV anmeter, Emison, Knox Co, Ind 6 
8S Y Orr, Morning Sun, Louisa Co, Ia 6 
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SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. NO. 6. 





QUEEN REARING. 


FRAME filled with fdn. is hung in the hive 
A containing my imported queen, and when I 
find the cells drawn out and filied with eggs 
usually in about 3 days), I remove the frame, cut a 
few small holes in the comb, hang it in the centre of 
an empty hive, and fill up the hive with empty comb, 
putting in perhaps a frame or two of honey and _ pol 
len. A strong colony is removed to a new location, 
and the hive containing the eggs put inits place. To 
furnish the new swarm with young bees, the bees 
from 2 or 3 brood frames of the removed colony are 
shaken in front of it; and to prevent getting the 
queen back at the old stand, she is hunted up before 
the “shaking”? operation is commenced. Around 
each hole cut in the comb the bees usually build 3 or 


f queen cells (I have had 38 queen cells built on one | 


comb), and when they are sealed over, the comb is 
hung inthe lamp nursery, and another filled with 
eves put in its place. 

When a frame of eggs from the imported queen is 
taken from the hive, it is always replaced with a 
frame of fdn. The hive is opened every day, and 
whena comb is found filled with eggs, the date when 
they will hatch into queens is marked upon the top 
of the frame. One colony builds cells enough to 

upply constantly, 25 nuclei. After a swarm has 
built 5 or 6 “batches” of cells, however, it gets 
“tired” and does not build so many; then i general- 
ily give ita laying queen, and turn the queen cell 
business over to a fresh colony. 

My experience with the lamp nursery, and intro- 
ducing virgin queens, is so exactly like that givenin 
the A BC, that I will not repeat it. 


Instead of making small nucleus hives, I use full , 


sized Simplicities, putting two nuclei in one hive. 
OF course, the nuclei are placed at opposite sides of 


the hive, and have their entrances at diagonally op- | 


posite corners. For division boards, I use the same 
chaff cushions that are used to pack the bees in win- 
ter, 
around the yard, and over one entrance to each hive, 
is tacked a piece of bright colored paper; I used 
this method last season, and lost but few queens. 
For stands upon which to set the hives, I use 
boards a little larger than the bottom of a hive, with 
cleats nailed under each end to keep them from 
warping and to raise them a little from the ground. 
The hives are turned around until the opposite 
corners project beyond the edge of the bottom 
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| ing, cannot be learned entirely from books; 


The nucleus hives are pretty well scattered | 


6. 
Ad- 


vance}; 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.7 55 
Single Number, 10c. 


10 07 more, 60c. each. 


board enough to make entrances. For an alighting 
| board, or “door-step,”’ a small piece of board is 


nailed to the edge of the bottom board, *; of an inch 
below each entrance. 

I find that queen rearing, like ordinary bee-keep- 
it re- 
quires practice. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

I heartily concur in your directions in the 
main, friend H. Your plan of getting two 
entrances to a Simplicity hive, without any 
cutting or boring holes in it is quite ingen- 
ious. We should be very careful that the 
division boards are bee tight when having 
two colonies in one hive, for many mishaps 


and disappointments have resulted from the 


bees getting through a erack in the bottom 
board. or from the division board’s not fit- 
ting quite as it should. 


WINTERING, 





SAWDUST AS GOOD AS CHAFF. 





% N 1872, having 30 colonies of bees, I constructed a 
[ house to winter them in, with double walls 18 in. 

apart, filled in all around with green sawdust. 
I weighed each hive when I placed it in this house, 
and again, at the end of 102 days, when I took it out. 
The greatest consumption of honey by any one colo- 
ny was 13 lbs.; least consumption 2 lbs.; average, 
814 lbs. When 1 had completed the weighing in the 
spring, and found an abundance of live bees and but 
very few dead ones in the hives, I was ready to run 
into the street and shout eureka. But, alas! the 
next winter frost crept into my model bee-house, 
dysentery made its appearance, and some colonies 
perished. The third winter more frost crept in, 
more dysentery, more dead colonies. Spring dwin- 
dling set in, and my apiary was soon reduced to one 
colony. Disgusted with bee-keeping, I sold my ex- 
tractor, disposed of my hives, melted the combs into 
wax, and was prepared to retire from the business; 
but, when fall came, feeling sorry for that poor lone- 
ly colony, for I thought death surely awaited it, I de- 
cided to try another experiment in wintering. I 
procured a large goods box, put the hive inside of 


| it, fixed an outlet for the bees, took the top off the 
| hive, spread some burlaps over the frames, and filled 


the goods box with dry, seasoned sawdust, so that 
there were about 8 in. of sawdust all around, and 12 
in. on top of the hive. The bees were allowed to go 


| out whenever they pleased, and were left in this box 


till May. When I removed the colony from its win- 
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ter quarters, it was very populous and in a splendid 
condition in every respect. The next fall, I had 4 
colonies, which I wintered in the same way, with the 
same success; the next fall, 11; the next,18. After 
four winter’s experience, I am satisfied that this 
plan is a success. I have lost but one colony since I 
adopted this plan of wintering, and that had moldy 
combs, and was in a very bad condition when put 
into winter quarters. Ihave never been able to de- 
tect any moisture about the sawdust at any time, 
and I should be slow in exchanging it for any other 
material. By leaving the bees in their winter cover- 
ing till warm weather has fairly set in, brood rear- 
ing is not checked by cold snaps. If I wish to ex- 
amine a colony in early spring, I remove the saw- 
dust from the top of the hive, and in its place use a 
thick sawdust cushion. Boxes with movable tops 
and no bottoms are preferable. Cheff may be just 
as good as sawdust, but I cannot conceive how it 
can be any better in any respect. 

JOHN S. DEWEY. 

Spring Lake, Mich., Apr. 25, 1872. 

So many have reported succeeding excel- 
lently with saw dust in place of chaff, that I 


think we shall have to consider it good, even | 


if itis not quite as good as chaff. One ob- 
jection I have had to it is that it is ordinarily 
rather heavier than chaff to handle, especial- 
ly, when made into cushions. In its favor, 
we can say that it lies in place better than 
the chaff, and is doubtless a closer protec- 
tion on that account. At first, I feared it 
would not absorb moisture as weli as the 
chaff, but reports seem to indicate that it 
keeps dry, and dries out when wet accident- 
ally, quite as well as the chaff does. If pos- 
sible, I think the saw dust should complete- 
ly surround the cluster, without any sticks 
or lumber running through it, along which 
the frost might make its way. 

FROM TEXAS. 





TIGHT FITTING SECTIONS. 





(7 UR bees are doing finely, at present. We have 
had anice rain, the bees are getting honey, 

and swarming has commenced. Our 1000 sec- 
tions are half inhabited by the bees, and they are 
filling them fast. We have but one objection to the 
sections; they are too hard to put together. We 
have to drive them with a mallet and then they 
splinter and burst considerably. 

NEW SWARMS ON FDN. 

The first big swarm, we hived on fdn.; one sheet 
pulled in two, one third the way from the top bar, 
and felldown. All the balance has worked nicely 
So far. 

SWARMS ALIGHTING ON THE SAME SPOT. 

In your “lecture’”’ in GLEANINGS, last month, about 
bees settling on the same spot where bees have 
clustered before, you attribute the fact to the scent 
of the queen, which you say clings to the spot for 
weeks ; but according to my experience this can 
not always be the cause. The first swarm we had 
this spring came out and clustered on one of our 
bee bobs, and they had no queen with them ; she 
was a clipped queen, and I had her in my hand. 
She never touched the bob, but every swarm that 
has clustered since has chosen the very same spot. 
I think they will no more settle after the scent of a 
queen that is not their own, than they will after the 
scent of a worker. It isa little like this; if you are 
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moving along the highway, and find a go0d camping 
place where some one has camped maybe weeks be 
fore, you will generally camp on the same spot, even 
though it isnot nearly night, and the bees do th: 
same way. If any scent causes them to choose thi 
same spot, it is the sweet smell of the whole swarm 
calling their companions while they are settling. 
Lancaster, Tex., May Ist, ’79. E. J. ATCHLEY. 


Now, friend A., those close fitting sections 
are likea great many other things; when 
we made them loose, a great many complain- 
ed that they were not strong enough, and 
said they wanted them to drive together: 
now it transpires that others were exactly 
leased with them as they were at. first. 
‘he same is true of the fdn.; a good many 
wanted S8or10 sheets to the th., but when 
we made them so thin, we were very soon 
told that the old kind, 5 or 6 sheets to the th.. 
was just right because the thin broke down 
as yours did. I try to please you all, but 
when I do not sueceed, please be lenient, 
dear friends, and remember how differently 
we think about many of these things. 

Thanks for your report in regard to swarin- 
ing; very likely you are right, but I confess 
I can hardly see how the becs should pick 
out a particular limb on a particular tree, 
just after a hard storm, simply because some 
swarm had rested there a week ago. 

> ©@0 


MESSOURI VALLEY BEE-KEEPERS’ 
CONVENTION. 





members of the convention and persons in- 
terested in bee culture assembled at the Court 
House in Kansas City, Mo., on the 2d. inst., and were 
called to order at 10 o’clock, A. M., by the president, 
J.D. Meador. The minutes of the previous meeting, 
of April 5th, were read and approved. 
REPORTS. 

J.D. Meador went into winter quarters with 215 
colonies, had reported 175 colonies at last meeting, 
but now has to correct his report, and say that he 
has not to exceed 100 good colonies in his apiary, 
some having dwindled to such an extent that he was 
forced to unite 3 or 4 into one, or lose them entirely, 
while others had swarmed out and either united 
with other colonies or left. All had plenty of honey, 
and most of them brood; still they had dwindled 
and perished, or left. He had wintered them on 
summer stands, but thought them sufficiently pro- 
tected. Some had dysentery, others not; while 
many that he had thought strong, with abundant 
stores, had perished outright. He was undecided as 
to the true cause of the unprecedented mortality, 
but attributed it partly to his own neglect. 

P. Baldwin went into winter quarters with 140 
stands, and had not losta single colony. Some of 
them to-day are lying out in front of hive, as if pre- 
paring to swarm. He wintered themin cellar, but 
placed them on their summer stands Jan. 25th. His 
bees had good fall range of Spanish needle, and kept 
up supply of brood till nearly winter. Not to exceed 
a pint of bees per hive had to be removed from his 
bottom boards, and these were evidently old bees. 
Has no chaff hives. 

W.P.Hogarty of Wyandotte Co., Kas., went into 
winter quarters with upwards of 100 colonies, and 
has lost 14 of them. He uses the chaff hive, having 
100 of them, but wants no more. His bees have sut- 
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fered with dysentery, and great mortality has afflic- 
ted them without regard to age, color,or previous 
condition. Abundance of food, strong colonies, 
chaff hives, and unremitting care enabled him to 
report at this time only something like % the num- 
ber of colonies that he had last autumn, and these 
only intolerable condition. His bees had fed largely 
on dark honey, but several that had only white hon- 
ey for winter had perished also. The cold and back- 
ward spring had added to his misfortur es, so that 
many which had survived the hardest frosts had fal- 
len by the wayside. Added to this was the disposi- 
tion of good colonies to swarm out, and either leave 
for parts unknown or unite with other colonies. 
Probably half a dozen had done thus, while a much 
larger number had apparently first suffered their 
brood to perish, and then died themselves. His 
neighbors, as far as he could learn, had done no- 
better, and cannot be said to have fared much worse 
All alike have suffered greatly, probably to the ex- 
tent of one half the bees in the country. 

J. D. Gregg had lost over half his colonies, all his 
small stocks without exception, and some of his 
best. He had scarcely 20 alive at this time, out of 
nearly 50 last autumn. Very few had frozen, al- 
though he wintered on summer stands, with packing 
above the frames. They invariably left plenty of 
stores and sometimes brood. Spring dwindling and 
swarming out had lefta large number of hives va- 
cant. He had considerable acquaintance with small 
bee keepers. Those persons who, as usual, had paid 
but little attention to their bees, have lost in many 
cases all their colonies. One man had 70 last fall, 
und nowhas but 8. Another had 26 and now has but 3. 
All attribute their losses to the intense cold weath- 
er of winter, followed and aggravated bya cold 
and backward spring. Up to this time, bees have 
not been able to collect one particle of honey, and 
only very little pollen. 

E. M. Hayhurst went into winter quarters with 90 
strong colonies, protected on their summer stands 
with burlap and chaff cushions. He had lost a great 
many bees, but had united those colonies which had 
suffered the most, and now had 60 stocks in good 
condition. He had fed them considerably to stimu- 
late brood raising, and already had 40 young queens 
in nuclei. The late cold weather, however, had caus- 
ed his bees to kill their drones, and he can’t say 
when the young queens will become fertilized. 
Does not attribute the great mortality tothe dark 
honey, but rather to the fact that brood rearing 
ceased so early last fall as to suffer but few young 
bees to go into winter quarters. Dysentery, which, 
he thinks, was brought on by the intense cold wea- 
ther, also destroyed many bees. 

8. W. Salisbury went into winter quarters with 71 
colonies, 12 of which were nuclei with young queens. 
Had fed his bees in the fall 80%. of grape sugar, dis- 
solved in water and mixed with an equal quantity 
of honey. Had fed from Root’s Simplicity feeder in 
super of the hives, until his poorest stocks showed 
at least 20%. of food each, for winter use. Had 
Wwintered on summer stands, with frames removed 
from the super, and super filled with fine hay after 
top of brood frames had been carefully covered 
with a piece of carpeting. 

Had lost none with dysentery, and but 8 had frozen 
or died in the winter. An unusual quantity of dead 
bees, however, covered the bottom boards of every 
hive, and the cold and backward spring seems to 
have favored their mortality. He was forced to 





unite weak stocks, sometimes placing 3 colonies to- 
getherin order to save the remnants. Swarming 
out had also been a cause of loss, no less than 5 of 
his stocks having disappeared in this manner. He 
now has but 82 colonies in good condition. Those 
colonies to which he fed the grape sugar have been 
the greatest sufferers, but they were also the weak- 
est to start with. Some of his strongest colonies, 
however, are among those that have disappeared. 
He attributes the great mortality to several causes 
combined: Ist, want of late forage and consequent 
stoppage of the queen's labor at an earlier period 
than usual; 2d, unusual severity of the winter, so 
long continued as to actually freeze that part of a 
colony least protected, while it caused disease to 
others; 8rd, tothe very unfavorable spring, often 
chilling and sometimes killing the brood, and other- 


' wise apparently discouraging the becs or causing 


them to swarm out and leave. 
S. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 5, 1879. 

The above, although lengthy, is an excel- 
lent summing up of our wintering troubles, 
and gives, perhaps, as far as it 1s possible, 
the causes of these wintering losses. While 
chaff hives cannot of themselves be consid- 
ered a complete remedy, I am satisfied they 
go a great way towards helping the matter. 
I think we need to look out for all the points 
mentioned—plenty of young bees, a good 
colony, plenty of good food, and a chaff hive, 
or something equivalent. With such a win- 
ter and spring as the one just past, a house 
apiary is certainly ahead of a chaff hive. 





The “Growlery.” 





(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.”” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal. ] 


FFYHE hive and other articles which you sent us 
‘# ~=©60hecame all right except the pound of fdn., 
=| which we do not find, but 1t was mentioned in 
your statement. If you conclude to forward it, send 
by freight to Bridgeport, our nearest R. R. depot. 

Plattsville, Conn., Apr. 21, ’79. E. N. TAYLOR. 

The above letter was carried to the clerk 
who put up the hive, but he positively de- 
clared he did put in the fdn. I remonstrat- 
ed, and told him the man who received them 
would certainly know if it were there, and 
that, if not there, the evidence was plain 
that he left it out. He stoutly insisted that 
it was there, and concluded by declaring 
that he had not the faith in humanity, that 
I had. 

“Why B., do you think the man would say 
there was none just for the sake of getting 
an extra lb. of fdn.?” 

He thought he did, for why should not the 
fdn. be there when he knew he put it in the 
hive. Now I will tell you what I think of 
it, and I have in these years had a deal of 
experience with humanity. I do not be- 


lieve I ever had a customer, and I often 
have a hundred in a day, who would write 
back that some particular in their bill was 
missing, just for the sake of getting another 
for nothing. I do not believe there is one so 
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unkind and unjust as to wish myself or the 


clerks to give them the thing, and be at the 
trouble and expense to pay express charges, 
ete. I have no doubt but that there are dis- 
honest ones among us, but the way in which 
«a man writes a letter shows pretty clearly 
what kind of aman he is. The man who 
wrote the letter at the head of this is cer- 
tainly honest. He may be careless, or 
thoughtless, or stubborn, or set in his own 


way, possibly awkward, at times, like my- | 


self, but he never will want anything with- 
out paying for it. That was my decision on 
reading over the letter. After a while came 
the following. 

The pound of fdn. from you, through the P. O., 
came allright. On opening the package, we found 
we had one just like it, which came with the hive 
complete. This mistake of ours happened from our 
ignorance; we supposed the former to be a chaff 
division board, and had not opened it. To rectify 
this, we send 80c in stamps to pay for fdn. and 

ostage. If you had labled it fdu., we should not 

ave made the mistake, 3. N. TAYLOR. 

Plattsville, Conn., May 6, 1879. 

Was my faith in humanity a mistake? 
Did I not read the man aright? And is it 
not the better way by far, to exercise charity 
toward all our fellows, even to those we 
think are the erring ones? Think gently of 
the offender, my friend, before you accuse 
harshly. Remember how many things in 
this world have turned out to be mistakes, 
and not intentional fraud. This is a great 
lesson for us all to learn. I fear the clerks 
will take courage from this and other similar 
cases, to decide they are never at fault, and 
80 leave me to pay all differences between 
customers and ourselves. A man sent by 
the mail carrier for some goods. When the 
goods were received, some end bars were 
missing, and the clerk who put them up, 
although protesting that he put them all in, 
sent some more, and paid the postage on 
them out of his own pocket. Months after- 
ward, aman told us he found a bundle of 
“such things” in the road. The mail carrier 
had lost them out. I do not wish to excuse 
inyself, for I am willing to pay damages, 
even when I am not to blame, for the sake 
of peace and good will. I have done it in 
the years past, and God will help me to do 
it in the years to come; it is not so very 
hard to pay other — debts after all, 
when you know God is with you in the mat- 
ter, and by and by, back it comes, when you 
least expect it, like the 80c above. ‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters.” 

MorAuL:—When you complain, do it gent- 
ly; remember who is above looking on. 


Dox Hite Department. 





yr is so long since we have had a_ letter 

U suitable for this department that [came 
“—~ pretty near forgetting we had ever had 
such a one, but here comes one that does 
pretty well. 

A BOX HIVE BEE-KEEPER WHO USES FDN. 

I wintered 76 swarmsin my cellar. The last day 
of Noy., they were just set 3 deep, intoasmall room, 
perfectly dark, with a cement bottom, and walls 
and ceiling plastered, where they remained undis- 
turbed until the last day of March, when all came 


JUNE 


out in fine shape. Ihave wintered my bees in that 
room for 4 winters, and have never lost a swarm 
that could be expected to winter any where. Two 
very light ones starved a year ago the past winter. 

I use mostly the box hive, made nicely and paint- 
ed, having 10 one inch holes in the top. I fasten 
strips of fdn. in the tops of my box hives, % of an 
in. wide, and across the whole top. I never feed my 
bees, except to give the light swarms some boxes 
partly filled, as they were left the fall before. 

In the summer of 1876, I hived a swarm of black 
bees (IL have no others), the 15th of June, in an 
empty box hive, and put on caps at once, and set 
them under an apple tree. I took off from that hive 
126 lbs. of comb honey, and the hive was filled to the 
bottom so that they were a good strong swarm to 
winter, and they are working finely this day. I sold 
my honey that year for 20 cts. per pound. How is 
that “for high?’’ I have hived, the last 2 years, 98 
swarms, and never lost a swarm by their running 
away. I have 22 frame hives, but I use them just as 
I do box hives, never taking out a frame or med- 
dling with them, only to get off all the cap honey I 
can. Last year I had 40 swarms, and sold 1812 Ibs. 
cap honey. I have kept bees 40 years. 

C. A. CARPENTER. 

Pontiac, Mich., April 26, 1879. 

eS 0 G0 Gp 
SELLING BEES FOR A DOLLAR A POUND. 


\ T present writing, two lots of bees have 
cA, been sent us. One came from Ne- 
= braska, but our friend thought it was 
too much trouble to put in the bottle of wa- 
ter, and so he sent only a good sized cake of 
candy. Nearly all of the poor fellows died 
of thirst, after having honey-combed_ the 
eandy, in the effort to extract what little 
moisture it contained. I gave them some 
water, and it was refreshing indeed, to see 
the survivors drink. Our friend, Viallon, 
sent the next lot. Here is what he says 
about it. 

I send you this day, by express, one box of bees, 
according to your suggestion in May No. of GLEAN- 
INGS. If this box reaches you with the bees in 
good condition, I will send you some more, and as 
many as any one else may want. The box with the 
candy, frame of honey, water, etc., before putting 
in the bees, weighed 13 lbs., and with the bees, 19'¢ 
lbs., making it contain 6% lbs. bees,net. If the bees 
arrive alive, you will please weigh the box after 
taking the bees out, aud let me know, so that I can 
tell what amount of food 6% lbs. of bees consumed 
in so many days. Of course you will let me know 
what day they were received. If it is a success you 
may publish my name in your new department. I 
did not put in any queen this time, as I wanted to 
see what would be the result, but next time I will. 

I think your price for queens is rather low; you 
should pay $1. in May, and 90c.in June, then you 
may have some to send you queens, but I see that 
you have not received any yet. I think the reason 
is, that you offer too little, and not that queen rais- 
ing has been unsuccessful in the South. As for my 
part, I have succeeded as well as ever except since 8 
or 10 days, as it is raining, etc., and so far have ship- 
ped over 200 queens. 

I make a candy for queen cages, which, I think, is 
better than yours, as it keeps soft, and don’t melt 
like the candy made with honey and sugar. I take 
1th. pulverized crushed sugar, 4%. La. brown sugar, 
atable-spoonful of honey, and 1 table-spoonful of 
flour, and proceed as you direct for your candy. I 
have had no report of dead queens sent with this 
candy, while I have lost two tested queens sent out 
in your last cages with the bottle. 











1879 
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Please report any defect, and any improvement 

that may be made, in the box I ship you the bees in. 
P, L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., May 8, 1879. 

I took the poor bees from the train my- 
self, and they were nearly all dead. The 
comb put in his very neat shipping box, was 
entirely empty, the candy was partially eat- 
en out, and was covered so densely with 
dead bees, that the survivors could not get 
at it, and the water bottle, that most im- 
portant part, contained, I should think, all 
the water he put in from the start. A wick 
had been put through a hole in the cork, 
which had expanded so as to close the hole. 
Ilad the comb contained honey enough, I 
presume we should have had no trouble. 
Perhaps we would better rely on honey, until 
we can invent some surer way of supplying 
water. The noteh in the cork seems to an- 
swer best for a few bees, but then there is 
danger if it is either a little too large or too 
small. 

CAGES FOR SENDING OUT QUEENS. 

One of our Medina bee-keepers, after de- 
ciding that, since queens must be sent by 
express, we might just as well give them a 
little more room and more bees, ordered 
some eages or, perhaps, nucleus hives made. 
The dimensions are 8x4x5, and the frame 
34. by 4 inehes. The first three that were 
sent out, elicited the following postal cards. 

Received the queen on Saturday in very fine con- 
dition, not a bee dead. You certainly deserve credit 
for putting them up go nicely, and they should goa 
long distance safely. J. MATTOON. 

Atwater, Ohio, May 12, 1879. 


The queen arrived safely, and apparently all right, 
this morning. Capped stores in about 4-5 of one 
side of comb, yet remaining. No dead bees. 

D. C. SPENCER. 


P.S.-Apr. 29. Introduced all right. Charges 50c. 
‘Too much. 
Augusta, Wis., Apr. 28, ’79. D.C.8. 


The queen which you sent me, arrived in due time, 
and in good condition. 
single dead bee in the cage. 

Epsworth, Lowa, May 5, 1879. 

Below is a drawing of the little hive and 
ihe remarks ofthe originator in regard to it. 


ae | 


I believe there was not a 
A.C. PEAVEY. 





ANOTHER SHIPPING CAGE FOR QUEENS. 

This cage, so far as reported, has carried without 
loss of even a single bee. To prepare for shipping, 
the comb on which the queenis found may be re- 
moved from the hive, the little cage frame placed 
crosswise in the space left, and the frames covered 


with the cushion or mat fora shorttime. All the | 


bees needed to accompanv the queen will gather on 
the little frame without the trouble of picking them 


from other combs. 

The frame can be carefully placed in the cage, the 
queen dropped in, and they are all ready for ever so 
long a journey. 

The cage would of course require too much post- 
age (at the present price of queens) to be used for 
mailing, but I do not feel quite certain that (were 
it not for bee-keepers who live far from express of- 
fices) government did not do a good rather than bad 
thing, when it prohibited the sending of queens by 
mail, though from partially mistaken reasons. 

After seeing the number of queens and bees that 
came through smothered and starved, it almost 
seemed to me that some one ought to interfere, to 
prevent cruelty to insects, as well as cruelty to ani- 
mals. After being kept in a state of ceaseless activ- 
ity for so long atime inthe little crowded mailing 
cage, isit any wonder they die? With the larger 
cage, we can give them plenty of sealed honey, and 
still have empty cells left in which the little fellows 
may “sit down and rest,” if so disposed. We usually 
find most of the inhabitants of the hive stirring, 
particularly if we stir them a little roughly, but did 
you never notice, on taking out a frame, how nicely 
some of them seem folded away in their cells, 
quiet enough to be asleep ? 

Every bee keeper who uses sections has, in the 
fall, more or less partially filled ones. These an- 
swer nicely for the small shipping frame, and the 
comb may be fastened securely by tying with fine 
wire, as we would tie a package. 

The plan isthe same used by Italian exporters of 
queens. Miss M. ANDREWS. 

Medina, Ohio, May 15, 1879. 


Quite a number of the queens we send out, 
_in faet, it seems to me, by far too many, 
have been reported stubborn about laying. 
A few of the imported queens would not 
lay at all, after shipment, although they laid 
nicely in our own apiary. Well, a little hive 
like this, would almost give them room to 
lay eggs on the way, if they felt so disposed 
The only objection, then, is the expense. 
True, we can make the little hives for 10c 
each, or $1.00 per dozen, like the other queen 
cages, but how about the piece of comb con- 
taining, perhaps, 2 oz. of honey, and the ad- 
ditional number of bees to go with the 
queen. A hundred bees are worth about 3 
cents you know, and when one sells a queen 
for a dollar, or less even, at wholesale, every 
cent must be counted. Again, if one want- 
ed to send me 20 or more queens in a pack- 
age, as they often do, it makes an additional 
charge, for so great a bulk. Some more 
“walking around the stairway” had to be 
done. One thing is certain, we can not af- 
ford to run any risks of losing queens, for a 
few cents extra in bees, honey, or express 
charges. I would rather do business and 
not make a cent, than to have to keep up a 
Growlery and Blasted Hopes correspondence 
the year around. 

Cutting combs to get proper pieces to go 
into these little frames is quite an expense, 
and while thinking about this and other 
points, it occurred to me to use a simple sec- 
tion box, and have the bees build the combs 
right in them just as we want them. The 
idea is already put in practice, and we are 
/now sending queens out in section boxes, 
| with a sheet of wire cloth tacked over each 
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side. Old, tough combs are fastened in the 
sections with thorns, as spoken of in trans- 
ferring. Our customer, when he gets his 
package, can see the queen without any 
trouble, for she must be on one side of the 
comb or the other, and if she is a fine queen, 
she will advertise your business all along 
the route, for who does not like to takea 
look at a nice queen bee. To introduce her, 
simply spread the combs, and place the 
cage (supported by a similar section under 
it, or something of alike nature), right in 
the centre of the brood nest, where all the 
bees in the colony can make her acquaint- 
ance while she promenades on her own 
comb, where they can not get hold of her 
legs and wings, and pull them off, as they 
often do. 

To get your cages filled with combs and 
honey, just have a hive filled with frames 
of sections containing fdn. clear to the bot- 
toms of each. To have the new combs 
strong, so they can not break out in ship- 
ping, run wires across, or use the new fdn. 
made on paper. The sections, for conve- 
nience, may have both tops and bottoms 
closed, and the bees may have access, by 
separating the broad frames a trifle. These 
combs being built in the brood chamber, 
will probably be the thickness of usual 
worker comb, and, if the queen should lay 
in them, all the better. I do not know but 
we might have queen cells built in them, 
and use them for queen cell nurseries. The 
cell and all can be changed from hive to 
hive, without any cutting of combs, and 
when we send off a queen in one, our cus- 
tomer can remove the wire cloth, and slip it 
into some of his frames, so we shall have no 
useless queen cages lying scattered about 
the apiary, but all will be utilized. I do not 
know but we had a couple of bushels of sec- 
ond hand queen cages lying about last 
year. If any of the sections should be filled 
with nice white honey, they can be used for 
the table. After a section has been a long 
time in the brood chamber, it may not be a 
neat looking package to ship a queen in, but 
we can fix this very quickly. Have a neat 
long label of some nice paper, and, after 
your queen is in, wire cloth put on, ete., 
just paste this label right around the sec- 
tion. A blank place will, of course, be left 
to put on the address nicely. I will have 
our engraver show you one of these nice 
section box queen cages ready for shipment. 





SECTION BOX QUEEN CAGE READY FOR 
SHIPMENT. 


JUNE 


BEE CULTURE. 


Here is a friend that wants bees at a dol- 
lar a pound, 

I will take 10 quarts or 10 Ibs. of bees. as per your 
schedule, if delivered before the Ith of June, next. 
The bees must be packed according to your sched- 
ule in May GLEANINGS, express charges paid, and 
safe delivery guaranteed to Brighton (express of- 
fice). A young Italian queen, that has commenced 
to lay, may accompany each lb., if you choose, and 
I will pay $1.00 each, for the queens. 

Brighton, Mich., May 12, 79. 

May lith.—Several more packages of bees 
have been received; most of them in excel- 
lent condition. One of the shippers sends 
us two packages, with the following note : 

I will sell 1000 lbs. of bees at one dollar per Ib. 

New Madrid, Mo., May 16, ’79. T. C. MARSH. 

The bees were put in a square box, with 
wire cloth on two sides. They were provis- 
ioned with sugar in a tin box, with a bottle 
of water over it. The mouth of the bottle 
was subinerged in a little tin cup, like the 
cover to a tea-canister. Although both 
boxes were oe up exactly alike, one box full 
had eaten almost none of the sugar, and had 
all starved but of a lb., while the other 
was in a most beautiful condition, hav- 
ing drank all of their bottle of water, and 
eaten perhaps a lb. or more of sugar. They 
had barely a table-spoonful left. The live 
bees weighed just 9 lbs. Express charges 
were $1.80. If friend Marsh can make them 
all do as well as this lot, it will be a success. 
As there were 3 queens in the lot, 2. of 
them caged, I infer he took 3 swarms to get 
his 9 lbs. 

These were black bees, which is all right, 
as I made no distinction in my offer. While 
the Italians are busy gathering honey, these 
black scamps are trying to rob every hive in 
the apiary. I wonder if some of the friends 
did not pick out their most quarrelsome bees 
to send me, just to get rid of them? If they 
did, it is all right, but after this month, I 
think I shall have to say 50e. per Ib. for black 
bees, and 75e. for Italians. If you can send 
me the bees on combs in metal cornered L. 
frames, I will pay additional for all the 
combs and brood are worth. 

May 2ith.—There! that is just as I expect- 
ed! Friend Hayhurst has beaten us all, and 
has capped the climax to my invention of 
sending bees without hives or combs. Hear 
him. 

I hand you to-day, per express, charges paid, a one 
dollar queen and 4%. of bees, for the purpose of 
testing your new basket. If received in good order, 
please accept, &c. I enclose an advertisement to 
take the place of the other one in case the basket of 
bees reaches you in good condition. 

I am inclined to think this method of shipping 
bees is going to solve the problem. Ihave had so 
much trouble in shipping nuclei, that T had discon- 
tinued that part of the business. I put 1% oz. of 
water, and 14%. of candy in the basket, and would 
be glad to know if this was ample for the trip. 

E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 19, 1879. 

The package came by express, without the 
loss of a single bee. The 4 lb. of beautiful 
young Italians almost filled the dish cover, 
which was precisely like the one illustrated 
last month. The bottle had a notch cut in 

| the cork, through which passed a string of 


C. THOMSON, 
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candle wicking loosely. Every drop of wa- 
ter was used, and nearly the + 1b. of candy, 
although they were on the trip but 24 days. 
What makes your bees eat so much, friend 
11.2 Aceording to this, 1 lb. of bees, on a 
ourney, Will need a lb. of sugar and a half 
int of water, for 5 days. The package, 
wes and all, weighed only 14 lbs. A brood 
comb was taken from one of our hives, the 
bees all shaken off, one empty comb put 
with it, a division board put on each side, 
the bees in the cage shaken on, and we had 
a swarm that went out after pollen the next 
morning, and the queen began laying imme- 
diately. No introducing, no waiting, no 
transterring, and no risk to run, and we 
lave a pretty little nucleus on our own 
frames, ready to give us eggs for queen 
rearing, at onee. The dish cover bold 
about 8 pints, and the 4 1b. of bees seemed 
nearly to fill it. 

Young bees are certainly worth more than 
old ones. How shall we get them in the 
cages? Shake them in a newspaper, laid in 
the seoop of your seales, until they weigh a 
half lb. The old bees will take wing, and 
we shall thus have all young bees. Then 
shake them into a heap, and put them in 
the cage. Now our section box queen cage 
can be used nicely for sending the 4 Ib. of 
bees with the queen, and I think it will be 
the cheapest package we can get. A section 
box holds just a pint, and two of them fas- 
tened together (possibly 3) will make a very 
neat shipping package. I, too, will agree to 
send 4 1b. of young Italians, with any queen, 
for $1.00 additional. Perhaps next month 
we can do it cheaper. If any body else ean 
do it cheaper, let them send in their names 
for next month’s issue. 

PROBLEM.—If 1 Ib. of bees consume 1 Ib. 
of sugar in 5 days, how long will a lb. of 
honey last them under the same conditions? 
| will pay $5.00 to the one who sends in the 
best practical solution of this question, by 
actual experiment. 


| 


TRANSFERRING. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF AN A BC SCHOLAR. 





\f WANT you to understand that I am a very 
" young A BC scholar, never owning a bee, or 
—) daring to go within “stinging distance” of them 
until last fall. Ithen bought ¥ stands in some kind 
of a patent hive, I don’t know what it was, and put 
them into winter quarters by packing them all in 
straw. As the weather has been very cold this 
spring and the season backward, | let them remain 
in their winter quarters until April 10th, when I 
took them out and moved them about 50 yards to 
where | wantedthem to remain. This I did at night, 
or after sundown rather, and without the loss of a 
dozen bees. 

The hives were of such construction, being only 
half inch stuff and hinged together on one side to 
open out like a book, that L was afraid of chilling 


the bees too much and doing more harm than good | 


by trying to examine them much, so I let them go, 
until about 2 weeks ago when, fruit trees being in 
bloom, | concluded to try my hand at transferring. 
Upon examination then, I found one swarm dead, 
starved to death with the exception of one bee, the 
queen. I secured her and saved her for an emerg- 
ency, which presently arose. 

Next day I began the operation of transferring, 


green as a gourd except from what GLEANINGS has | 


told me, but with tools and implements sufficient 
almost to build, scrub out, and furnish an ordinary 


house, much more, a “bee house.” I succeeded | 


finally in transferring one stand. The job was a 
poor one, the wind blowing almost a hurricane all 
the time; the consequence was I killed about %; of 
the bees including the queen (I know there was one 
present, from eggs and brood). The honey was 
broken and running, the combs were blown out of 
my new frames in which I had fastened them, bees 
were drowned and smoked to death, and the state of 
affairs bad generally. After awhile, when the few 
remaining bees had quieted down, I gave them the 
queen mentioned above, which they received indif- 
ferently, not seeming to care whether she was there 
or not. I was so disgusted with this job (in 
fact, 1 had more stocks left than I cared to begin 
with) that I was in hopes the others would rob them 
and utilize the honey, and I could distribute the 
brood amongst them. . As if to carry out my wishes, 
they did this very thing, and another swarm was 
gone, not wholly a loss, however, as many of the 
bees went to other hives and were accepted, and the 
honey and brood were saved in the same way, by 
distribution. 

After waiting in vain for nearly a week for the 
wind to go down, and fearing fruit blossoms would 
be gone and my transferring not done, I went at it 
again, one morning about 9 o'clock. I cleaned out 
my buggy house and took the beesin there and 
transferred the remaining 7 swarms in that way. 
By halt past four, I was through, and I think I did 
it well too. As every thing was kept clean, I had 
no robbing, and received but one sting. When I 
tell you that my bees were all blacks, and had not 
been handled or intefered with in any way for 2 or 3 
years before 1 bought them, I think you also will 
consider my success in my first lesson in transfer- 
ring, very good. 

They are now in chaff hives, and all doing nicely. 
All are busily at work gathering pollen, and rearing 
brood, but getting very little honey, as fruit trees 
are done blooming and there are very few flowers. 

Should I keep the quilt down over them ? 

SMOKERS AND TRANSFERRING CLASPS. 

Now 1 want to “grumble” a little at your wares. 
I could not make the cold blast Simplicity smoker 
burn at all, and hadit not been for the old style 
Simplicity I had, I should have been in a bad fix. 
tried rotten wood, dry corn cobs, brown paper, cot- 
ton rags and every thing else I could think of for 
fuel, but it was “no go.’ The transferring clasps 
also, 1 think too light and flimsy for such heavy 
combs as I had. Could they not be made stronger 
to advantage ? and what was the matter with the 
smoker ? N.H. ALLEN. 


~ 


P.S.—-Mine isa hexagonal apiary, 7 chaff hives 
and 5 Simplicities, sawdust and all. 

Kirkwood, Mo., May 5, ’79. N. H. A. 

Under the circumstances, you did exactly 
the proper thing, to take the hives into an 
out Suisdiog. Every package of clasps should 
contain light ones, and stiff ones, short ones, 
and long ones, so that the operator may 
choose those best suited to his work. I will 
see this minute to their being put up. 

While the great majority have been extrav- 
agant in their praises of the cold blast smok- 
er, a few have complained about their going 
out. I have repeatedly tested them, and 
ours all burn until the fuel is gone, without 
going out atall. One filled with the rotten 
wood and set down without any blowing at 
all, burned from 9 o’clock until 12. A roll 


|of rags did still better, and I cannot see 


where the trouble lies unless your fuel is 
—_ Two of our friends have ode rte a 
10le with an awl into the central blast tube, 
to get a blast directly on the fuel, but I do 
not like this, because it blows smoke out at 
the draft hole. Some prefer a larger tube at 
the top of the cone, but I object to this, be- 
-ause itis more apt to let coals and sparks 
out. We light them repeatedly while mak- 
ing them, but find no trouble. I will have 
the matter more thoroughly examined, and 


| will pay return postage on every one that 


our friends can’t make go to suit them with 
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proper fuel. We are just making arrange- 
ments to send a sample of the fuel with every 
smoker. 








The “Smilery.” 


one of the 


This department was suggested by 
Ithink 


clerks, as an opp»sition to the “Growlery.” 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 


‘UST now I am feeling very comfortable. Yes- 
oy terday morning, I received a new No. of 
GLEANINGS, which always gives me plexsure, 
and then, in the afte*noon, [ got the goods you ship- 
ed on the 23d., all in good condition anparrently. I 
ave not yet opened the box of fdn The smokers 
are allright [hed been doing without one for 2 or 
3 weeks, hiving let a friend have my old Simplicity, 
and [ guess. if you csuld have seen me about the 
time Tyvot that b-x openand got one of those eold 
smokers out, you would have thought me a fit sub- 
ject forthe “Smilery’’. Please accept thanks—many 
thanks. 
My sister (whose bees T manage? last season) and 
T have lost but one out of 28 colonies. 
Somerset, Ky., May 4, 1879. M. E. PARKER. 


Three weeks ago, a Swarm came to me and settled 
on a peach tree in my apiary. 
their queen, and gave them brood, and now they 
have an Italian queen, making me 15 stocks on the 
15th of April, from 14 last fall. Don't that look like 
smiling? My bees did not dwindle a bit, as they say 
the Italians do in the spring. 
but the yellow backs, and they are strong enough to 
swarm now. JAMES PARSHALL. 

Union Valley, Mo., May 9, 1879. 





ONE STORY CHAFF HIVES. 





SEND you a pencil drawing ofthe chaff hive I 
am making this spring. I made the pattern last 


—— Jan., and have made quite a lot of them since. | 


It is so made that it can be used for a1 or 2 story 
hive. It is 25% in. long, and 21% in. wide from cor- 
ner to corner. The corner posts are 12 in. high and 
% in. thick, cut like those on your chaff hive. The 
frame on top is 26 in. long and 22 in. wide, made of 
1% in. stuff. On top of this frame, is another just like 
the top edge of a Simplicity hive, that shows ‘4 in. 
on the outside. The box inside is 18'¢x14'4x9'¢ in. 
The end pieces of top frames are % in. narrower 
than the side pieces. To form the rabbet, the tin 
rabbet rests on the top edge of the inside box. 


drawing represents a Simplicity hive set on a chaff 
Please give your opinion of it. 


hive. 





SMITH’S ONE STORY CHAFF HIVE. 
Bees have wintered very badly around here this 
winter ; a great many have lost from 14 to %; of their 
stock. I had 5 stands last fall,4in Simplicity, and 
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I hived it, killed | 


I have no other kind | 


The | 


_ $10.50. 


| near it, 





JUNE 


one ina farmer hive. They all wintered nicely, | 
had one on 5 racks that were not over half ‘ull of 
comb and they came out as healthy this spring as 
any of the rest. They are building up very fast now. 
I used chaff cushions and division boards, and let 
them take out actu’ for wintering. The coldest 

weather we had, was 25° below zero; but it did not 
stay that way long. it ran from 18° to 23°. 

I traded hives and sections for 3 splendid colonies 
this spring, getting the bees, combs, and queens, for 
I think if they had been sold to you at $1. 
per qt., they would have brought $20., besides comb 
and queens. If I have good luck with my bees, | 
will have quite a lot by the time I am 21, unless they 
die off next winter. 

Lewisville, Ind., May 


The plan given above has been submitted 
a great many times; the principal objection 
is that it cannot well be made to exelude the 
frost as perfectly as a two story ehaff hive. 
Whenever there are sticks or lumber that 
runs through the chaff to the brood nest, or 
the frost is pretty sure to follow. 
With the above arrangement, a crack or joint 
is left right near the top of the brood cham- 
ber. If Leould readily have the bees just as 
I wanted them, I would have them with 
chaff on every side, for 4 or 6 inches, and not 
even a stick of any kind, to connect the out- 
er shell with the inner one containing the 
bees. Of course we must have a passage for 
the bees through the chaff, but I would have 
them perfec tly surrounded with chaff, with 
this exception. The arrangement given be- 
low by another friend, and which has also 
been given a great number of times, is still 
more objectionable. 

My hive is 21% in. long, 1744 in. wide, and 10 in. 
deep, with 8 L. frames ina hive, and room enough 
each side for a frame of sections, or for chaff cush- 
ion division boards for winter. Each end of the 
frames, C, is supported by a movable end, A, that is 
taken out in the fall, and division boards put in 
their place, mekine chaf of araund, 


5, 1879. DAVID C. SMITH. 


qi] 


ONE STORY CHAFF HIVE. 
The top is about 4in. deep with a piece of sacking 





HOXIE’S 


tacked in the rabbet, B, and filled with chaff. The 
lower edge of the hive is rabbeted and fits over the 
bottom, which is movable. This is only for a one 
story hive, and side storing. I have awind-mill with 
which I run my 6 in. buzz-saw, and can saw up my 
hive stuff pretty fast. If this is a good hive, I want 
to use it. D. W. HOXSIE. 
North Adams, Mich , May 4, ‘79. 

This amounts, virtually, to having a chaff 
division board on each of the 4 sides. The 
spaces and crevices thus unavoidably left 
will be a serious hindrance to a perfect. pro- 
tection. in a winter like the last. I would 
rather put the bees and combs into a thin 
light box, and pack this on all sides, inside of 
a larger one. 


1879 


ARRANGEMENT OF BEE-HIVES IN 
LARGE APIARIES. 





| al systems of arrangement, or rather misar- 
A rungement, seem to prevail almost universally 
; in the apiaries of the country. Both tend di- 
rectly to the same results, the bewilderment of the 
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turn and put your finger on the pin. You can’t do 
it. You must needs count, and see what row it is, 
and what number in the row, and repeat the count- 
ing process when you return. The key of the diffi- 
culty lies in this simple fact; none of the brute cre- 
ation can count. You can teach an intelligent dog 


| to bring you a nail, or to bring you a mouthful of 


bees when tired or excited, or when making their 


tirst flight. 
a man in similar condition, refuses all instruction. 
All the rest of the universe has gone awry, and he 
alone persists in having things as they ought to be. 
Go into that particular hive which he has pitched 
upon, he must and will. Part of these wanderers 
are probably killed by the sentinels, causing so 
much direct losstothe apiary. A great many of 
them, however, become domiciled in the hives which 
they have got into, and form a considerable body of 
badly naturalized aliens in the commonwealth. It is 
not every bee-keeper that has any idea to how great 
an extent bees attach themselves to other hives than 
those of their birth. Last spring, the writer saw a 
number of hives of bees, mostly blacks, wheeled into 
ranks and then moved, little by little, to a new loca- 
tion afew rods distant. Upon reaching their posi- 
tions the rear ranks had nearly all the flying bees, 
and the front little else than young bees and brood. 
Late inthe fall of 1877, two Italian queens were in- 
troduced into a considerable apiary of blacks. By 
the next June, every hive inthe lot seemed to con- 
tain more or less Italian bees. No great harm ap- 
pears to result from such mixing while honey con- 
tinues plenty, and easy good-nature reigns supreme ; 
but by and by, hard times come; there is nothing to 
do, and all hands are a little bit discontented and 
cross. Under such circumstances as these, the for- 
cigners of the hive are liable to become first class 
malcontents, balling the queen, and raising commu- 
nist mischief generally. It may be doubted whether 
un alien bee, down to the bottom of his heart, is ever 
quite loyal to the queen, or that he is ever fully 
satisfied with the scent of her children. ‘l'his matter 
of different progeny, and different scents in the same 
hive, can hardly else than increase the difficulty of 
detecting and expelling spies and robbers. While 
carelessness is the rule, robbers can take advantage 
of the mixed character of the swarm to get in un- 
challenged. When “eternal vigilance’ sets in, it 
wouid be strange if the attempt were not made to 
expel the robbers and the foreigners both together. 
Do not the Italians sometimes expel the last of the 
blacks from the hive into which an Italian queen is 
introduced? The writer has seen something that 
looks very much like it. ; 
Probably the result mentioned above cannot be 
entirely prevented, where large numbers of swarms 
ure kept near each other, but assuredly something 
can be done by a judicious system of arranging the 
hives. Place each hive so that a simple glance of 
the eye suffices to locate it, without any counting or 
surveying, and it really don’t seem as though the 
little addle-pates ought to get lost. Of the two sys- 
tems of arrangement just referred to, one is the 
rank and file system (of which the hexagonal plan is 
only a tasteful variation), the other is the single file 
system, under which the hives, usually too close to- 
gether, are placed in long lines or curves. Both 
Styles are bad, the former probably the worse of the 
two. Standing in the midst of an apiary of a hun- 
dred hives arranged in rank and file, lay a pin on 
one of them and walk away a dozen rods. 


A bee when excited and confused, like | 
| two, is a purely human faculty. 


Now re-| 


nails, but you cannot teach him to bring you just 
three or even just two. Counting, even so many as 
Do not ask your 
bees to do without counting what you yourself can- 
not do without counting. Ina line of three objects 


'abrute would distinguish the right, the left, and 


the middle; inaline of four the right and left, and 
the one adjacent to the right, and the one adjacent 
to the left would be located; if the line contained as 
many as five, the middle one could probably be dis- 


| tinguished in addition to the four as just stated; 


but beyond this confusion would be sure to begin. 
This same trouble comes up in sitting large numbers 
of hens, as one may see by referring to Stoddard’s 
“Egg Farm.” 

The plan here proposed is to divide the apiary into 
a considerable number of groups, with each group 
so arranged that a mistake in the identity of any 
hive could not readily be made. The following dia- 
gram illustrates. 

NORTH. 
000 000 000 00°90 
O28. ZBEO ORE TU 
000 000 000 000 


0o0°0 000 
OSS EEO 
000 000 


000 000 
Oxx x xo 
000 000 


000 000 000 00°90 


S22 220 O22. 22.0 
000 000 000 000 
SOUTH. 


The positions marked x are to be left vacant ex- 
cept when the apiary is crowded. Without them 
there are places for 84 hives, and with them for 108. 
The space occupied is only 70x60 feet. The hives 
are to stand four feet from center to center, east 
and west, and five feet from centre to centre, north 
and south. The broad alleys are each ten feet clear. 
This wide space is mainly to make the division very 
distinct to the eye; but will be incidentally useful 
in allowing a barrow or hand cart plenty of room to 
pass with the extractor, or honey barrel, or hive of 
bees. A few feet of the dimensions named remain 
for border around the outside. A modification of 
this plan, using the same number of groups, but 
putting four hives in a row east and west, accommo- 
dates 144 hives, and uses just about an eighth of an 
acre of ground. A bee coming home to an apiary 
arranged as in the diagram will naturally first locate 
the group in which he belongs. Excepting two, the 
groups are all on the outside, and are either corner 
groups, middle groups, or groups adjacent to a cor- 
ner, and thus easy of identification. Each of the 
two groups not on the outside is conspicuous by 
standing in the centre of a hollow square formed by 
eight groups. One’s hollow square includes the east 
range, and the other’s the west range. While the 
apiary only contains 70 hives, both the middle 
groups can be left entirely vacant. The group be- 


ing once sighted, our hypothetical bee, whether he 
live in north row, south row or middle row, east, 
west, or middle hive, need not go insane studying 
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the matter, but may just quietly go home, as a good 
bee should. The same principle of groups and 
broad alleys can be applied to the hexagonal meth- 
od of arrangement, if one must needs place in that 
form. Many modifications can be devised, to suit 
taste and locality, the cardinal principles being very 
simple, and only twoin number. First, no regular, 
unmarked series, of either hives or groups, must 
exceed four, or at the utmost five, in order that 
each member of the series may be singled out 
optically, without thought. Second, the distance 
and arrangement of details must be such that bees 
will not be likely to run on foot from one doorway 
to another. When this matter is attended to, so 
that no insect would think of passing from one 
alighting board to another without taking wing, it 
probably makes little difference whether the dis- 
tanee is three feet or eight feet. E. E. HASTY. 
Bodley, Ohio. 


I most heartily endorse your reasoning, 
friend Hasty, and while I read your article 
I could not help smiling and nodding my 
head approvingly, as I thought of the many 
times I had experienced what you mention. 
I think, however, there is one point which 
you lose sight of, and that is the use of hives 
ay wage made. Suppose we use chaff 
hives in the points marked x, or suppose we 
make the entrances of the hives face in dif- 
ferent directions ; such as, east, west, and 
south; or suppose we have occasionally a 
single story hive, while all the rest are doub- 
le story. 1 prefer the hexagonal arrange- 
ment, on account of the economy of space, 
and consequently of the steps of the apiarist. 
Although I assent to the justice of your 
reasoning, I am not quite ready to adopt the 

yrecise form of an apiary that you suggest. 
Ve have just been laying out an apiary for 
500 hives on our grounds; there are 7 apia- 
ries in all; one in the centre and 6 all about 
it. The land marks for the bees are to be 
made with Chaff and Simplicity hives, dif- 
ferently arranged. I think it is possible to 
have order and system, and still avoid mud- 
dling the bees. Iam very glad indeed that 


you have brought the subject before us in: 


such a happy way, friend II. 

May 1ith.—Friend H., I have had some 
practical experience in the matter you men- 
tion, sooner than I expected. In moving 
the bees onto our new grounds, we filled the 
central apiary in just the manner shown on 
the last cover of the A BC book. They 
were all in two story hives,and to have them 
look nicely, Will gave them all a fresh coat 
of paint. All were placed with the entran- 
ces facing the east, just as they did in our 
old apiary. Now I shall have to explain 
that our old apiary has a building in the 
centre, several trees scattered about, (as you 
may remember), house apiary, old strong 
grape vines, and a great variety of objects, 
that might give the bees landmarks. This 
one was on the clean, green lawn, and not 
an object was to be seen, but the hives and 
a single stake, to which the grape vine was 
trained. Well, what do you think ? 
pect J might have known what to think. If 
you stood in front of a hive, first you knew, 
all of its bees were going into the next one. 
A few hives that had no bees in them, had 


about as many bees around the entrance, as | 


I ex-| 






JUNE 


the others. Bees heavily laden with pollen, 
were running one way and the other, in front 
of hives, looking sadly puzzled because they 
could find no entrance, the entrances being 
closed up. Four hives, containing good col- 
onies, stood in a row; a fifth one, an empty 
hive, was added, and almost before it was 
set down, a shower of yellow Italians, laden 
with pollen and honey, alighted, and com- 
menced going in. You see they had mark- 
ed their hive as the last in the row, and when 
another was added, of course they piled into 
that. Although in some trouble, [ was oblig- 
ed to shout in merriment, to see their aston- 
ishment, and I pitied them so much, they 
were given a fraine of brood, and now they 
are a fair colony. I hereby give notice, that 
this is my invention for swarming bees au- 
tomatically, and no body shall patent it. 
Just think how simple; set your new hive 
down, and the bees pile into it, almost before 
you get it leveled up. 

What did we do with the beautiful hex- 
agonal apiary ? I called Mr. Gray, who is a 
genius for inventions, explained the trouble. 
and inatwinkling, with the assistance of 
the engraver, we had each hive so the bees 
knew it, and so that you, friend Hasty, 
could lay a pin on any one of the 60 hives, 
and go to it at once. 

It was all fixed by turning the hives so 
that the entrances, instead of being all to 
the east, were turned to all points of the 
compass. Of course we had it so that no 
two adjoining, were turned in the same di- 
rection. If you will turn to the picture of 
the hexagonal apiary on the back cover of 
any A BC book, you will readily understand 
it. 

Suppose we take the north row of hives, 
and turn every other one west ; we shall now 
have two entrances facing each other, and 
two backs facing each other, clear through 
the row. Now take the next row, and turn 
one entrance south, the next north, and so 
on through. Turn the third row, one east, 
the next west, and so on, as we did the first 
row. Now the fourth row, one north, and 
the next south, and so on. Itis an easy 
inatter for both you and the bees, to remem- 
ber which way the entrance pointed, and as 
it is 14 feet in either direction before we 
come to another similarly situated, this 
brings the hive into another part of the 
apiary, or at least so far from any one like 
it, that there is little danger of confusion. 
The plan answers the purpose perfectly, and 
the apiary presents an orderly and systemat- 
ic appearance to the eye. 

FIXING THE ENTRANCES. 

Our apiary is surrounded with evergreens 
as Wind breaks, but as these are not yet 
grown up, the location is much more windy 
than the old one, and the saw-dust put a- 
round the alighting boards was blown about 
so badly, I was forced to think of something 
else. The handiest substance to keep down 
weeds and grass, was coal cinders from the 
boiler room, but these were too dark colored. 
As Ihave explained before, I want the space 
around the entrance so clean that I can see 
dead bees, should there be any robbing, or 
even a dead queen, should one be brought 
out. I can often tell when a queen is re- 
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placed, by having a clean space in front of 
the hive, for if I do not see the body of the 
old queen, I am pretty sure to see the imma- 
ture young queens dragged from their cells. 
Well, after we got the coal cinders nicely 
stamped down, we pounded up some clean, 
white sandstone, left after building, and 
made some nice white sand that we have 
spread over the cinders, making a door yard 
that will not easily be troubled with grass 
and weeds, and that neither sun, rain, or 
wind, will disturb or discolor. 


Honey Column. 





Under this head, will be inserted free of charge. 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, it is often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘‘Bees and Queens 
forSale,”’ same price. 


CHICAGO.:—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 
H@l6e. Extracted, §@10c, 

Bees-wax.—Choicee, yellow, 24@25c. 
W@20e. 

New YorkK.-—Honey—Best comb, 11@138¢. 
ed, 74@8\e. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, 24@25e. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey— Best, in single comb boxes, 
1l0@l2e. Extracted, 8@10c. 

CALIFORNIA.—Honey—Comb, $@10ce. 
146. 

Bees-wax.- £0@3le. For 
222 Yee. 


Darker grades, 


Extract- 


2xtracted, 


Best, darker colored, 





“AFTER THE BATTLE.” 





SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE LOSSES. 





Vi JHE outlook in bee keeping is very gloomy at 
‘id this time, in this vicinity. I think it safe to 

say that 9-10 of all the bees that went into 
winter are dead. 

I have spent several days among the bee keepers 
of this and Erie counties, and find the loss almost 
universal; I know of but two who have wintered 
with anything like fair success. Many have lost all. 
Those protected or housed have wintered best but 
all have suffered. Yet. who can say the result may 
not be favorable in the end? It will have a tenden- 
cy to benefit at least in two directions : to the studi- 
ous bee keeper, it will be another lesson in winter 
protection ; it will also be a most favorable time to 
introduce and improve the pure Italians. 
locality, and it is true also in many other localities, 
the coast is clear, when heretofore it has been an utter 
impossibility to breed queens with any certainty of 
their purity. 


| numbers. 


I had, last fall, two apiaries—one of 100 swarms, 
and one of 32. A portion of the bees were housed in 
Novy., and a portion left out until Feb. Ist. Of the 
smallest apiary not one poor bee remains to tell of 
the dire disaster. Of the other, about 35 swarms are 
struggling along and will probably weather the cape. 
Notwithstanding this poor encouragement, I have 
m-de a special effort to put my bee yard (I have but 
one now)in good working order, having retreated 
inch by inch in good order. I have removed every 
stick, every empty hive, every stand, raked the saw 
dust smooth and even, and made the field of disaster 
look as pleasant as possible. 

My design is now to take advantage of the present 
opportunity, and introduce a queen of known purity 
to every swarm, and, with care, I think I may be 
able hereafter to keep my stocks pure, not for the 
sake of selling queens, but for the purpose of rais- 
ing honey, which is much more profitable. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, Huron Co., Ohio, Apr. 28, 1879. 

<a> 00 <r 
HE TOAD QUESTION. 


Vf WISH to give GLEANINGS an account of my ex- 
f perience with toads, and, by way of preface, 
would say that they are unquestionably serious 
pests to bee-keepers living in the vicinity of swamps, 
or small creeks, where facilities for their propaga- 
tion are afforded. 

My apiary, last year, was situated near a piece of 
swamp land, over which considerable patches of wa- 
ter stood through the spring months. As might be 
supposed, toads multiplied ad infinitum in this 
standing water, and invaded my apiary in great 
To put a stop to their depredations soon 
became quite a serious consideration with me. The 
havoc they were nightly committing among my 
bees became so distressing, and the rapidity with 
which they were depopulating my little insect vil- 
lage so incensed me, I forgot the Sunday-school in- 





, junction of my youth, “Don’t herm the toad.” So, 


In my | 


There is now no need of going to | 


“some lone isle of the sea” (or Lake) to get away | 


from black bees ; they have got away from us. Now | 


comes the work of building up— of reconstruction. | 


Who will give us the best hints how to do this work ? 

It is easy to advise in prosperity, but it is after the 
battle that we need discretion and judgment. More 
generalship may be displayed in retreating than in 
advancing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


calling my two little boys, and giving them suitable 
weapons, I told them to “smash ’em.”” And they 
did smash them, and with such a relish that I began 
to repent. Mr. Editor, you are aware how a little 
boy’s fingers tingle to get a lick at a passing toad. 
After they had destroyed a large number, and had 
inspired the remainder with deadly fear, I told them 
that would do, and that they must not kill toads any 
where but in the bee-yard, and that they must not 
go in the bee-yard unless I went with them. 

I at once set about inventing some plan to circum- 
vent the toads. Remembering to have seen 4 toads 
in a hole in the ground about 18 in. deep, made with 
a post augur, I procured a 9 in. post augur, and 
bored a hole 18 in. deep, in front, and under the 
edge of the portico, of every 4th hive. I use the L. 
hive with legs attached, elevating it about 5 in. from 
the ground. Replacing the slanting alighting 
boards over the outer half of the holes, I awaited 
results, and had the satisfaction, next morning, of 
finding the holes occupied with a fair representa- 
tion of the toad fraternity. 1 allowed them to re- 
main in quiet possession of their new quarters, to 
give a welcome greeting to others that continued to 
come nightly. I discovered, after a few days, that 
they had abandoned the idea of escaping in a verti- 
cal direction, and had commenced to make a series 
of tunnels off in different directions. Estimating 


that they would employ their time probably for the 
remainder of the season in effecting their escape by 
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that means, I concluded to let them alone, and had 
no more trouble on account of toads during the 
season. 

To make these holes effective in entrapping toads, 
I think they ought to be at least eighteen inches in 
depth, and so located that the hive, being several 
inches above the ground, should project over one 
half of the hole, and the alighting board, slanting 
up to the hive, should cover the remainder. If the 
hole is left open by removing the alighting board 
about sundown, it might catch toads faster, but a 
great many loaded bees coming in, would fall in and 
be destroyed by the toads on the inside. 


Although this article is already too long, I can not | 


close without expressing my disapprobation of the 
practice of killing toads. They area part of crea- 
tion, and have & humble though important office to 
perform in the economy of nature in the destruc- 
tion of insects hurtful to vegetation. 
Cyruston, Tenn., May 3, 1879. W. L. MOORES. 
_ o_o 


WINTERING, 


BURLAP VERSUS ENAMELED CLOTH, THE BEST KIND 
OF A FEEDER, ETC. 

A] O say that I am surprised to think that you lost 

ol so many bees won’t express it. I begin to 

think bee culture a very uncertain pursuit, 

as I had formed an opinion that what you did not 

know about bees was worth but little. If possible, 








give us the why’s and wherefore’s, so we can guard | . 


against such disaster. 
My bees wintered well; I only lost one, and that 


by uniting it with another, so as to make one good | 


swarm out of 2 poor ones. I think I have learned 
something this past winter. 
eled cloth for winter; it is not an absorbent, by any 
means. 
permits the dampness to pass off. 

I will state how I fixed my bees for winter. I got 
them all in a straight row, about 2 feet from centre 
to centre, and filled the upper story with a sawdust 
pillow as dry as it could be got. Some were con- 
tracted by division boards and some were not, all, 
except 3 or 4, with enameled cloth sheets over the 
frames; these 3 or 4 had the burlap next to the 
bees, and no enameled cloth. The entrance was 
about 3x°% in. I use Cook's bottom. In the first 
part of Noy., I built a wall with 4x3 in. x 16 ft. chaff 
hive stuff, all around the hives, about 12 or 14 in. 
from them, except on the entrance side, and there 
built the wall slanting in to the entrance so the bees 
could fly at any time. 
the hives as compactly asI could, made a roof out 
of the same material, in 4 ft. sections, so I could 
lift a section off at any time, and examine any hive 
Ichose. When the extremely cold weather came, 
I covered the entrances with straw and boards, and 
left them alone until the snow was melted and gone, 
then let them fly. As soon as another snow fell, I 
shut them up again. 
cut the combs some, but otherwise did no damage. 
Two hives, transferred late last fall, had the dysen- 
tery pretty badly, and a good many died; so I doub- 
led them up this spring, and they seem to get along 
well. In the hives covered with burlap, only a very 
few bees died, not 1-10 part as much as in the others. 
The Italians and hybrids are a long way ahead of the 
blacks, under the same treatment. 

We have very bad weather; it is either cold and 
frosty, or warm and windy. Soft maple blossoms 
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First, no more enam- | 


I think burlap is the stuff by all odds, as it | 


I then packed straw around | 


The mice got into 2 hives and | 
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all froze as fast as they opened, and every thing else 
so far; but Iam prepared for it, 1s I reserved, last 
fall, some 60 or 80 full slabs of honey, enough to 
winter as many more bees asI had. When I find a 
comb empty, I take it out and putinafull one. <A 
full comb is the best feeder, I think. 

Dixon, Ills., May 4, 1879. B. F. Pratt. 


I guess the principal part of the ‘‘why’s 
and wherefore’s” is that our bees were not 
all prepared for winter; those in the house 
apiary were wintered without any trouble, 
and the principle of it is about the same as 
the plan you give, with far less trouble. | 
wonder if it would not be a good plan, to 
make some small, portable house apiaries. 
| I have no fear of the enameled cloth, if it is 
verfectly protected from frost all around, 
put as this is a pretty difficult matter to se- 
eure, I think the burlap or our wooden mats 
are aac Your plan of feeding is cer- 
tainly equal to, if not ahead, of any other, 
taking all things into consideration. The 
only trouble with it is that few bee-keepers 
will have the prudence to keep these solid 
slabs of honey on hand. 

-—- ——b 06+ a — 


“GALLUP.” 








WHERE HE IS, AND WHAT HE 1S DOING BY THIS TIME. 





7 N page 130, April No. of GLEANINGS, you really 
y) wish fora photo of areal nice, orderly, Cali- 
fornia apiary. This is to inform youthat Mr. 
Wilkin is thinking strongly of sending you a photo 
of his shortly; if he does, I shall try to give you a 
history of its surroundings, as I know it would be 
interesting to your numerous readers. He has 
every thing fixed up in “ship shape,” and in so do- 
ing has copied considerably from GLEANINGS. 

I am well pleased with this climate. There is 
probably no better place on the face of the globe as 
a health resort than some portions of Ventura Co., 
especially for asthmatic and lung difficulties. 
| ‘The bee season is a little backward, but as we have 
had abundance of rain lately, the prospect is good, 
and we are working hard preparing for the season 
as fast as possible. There have been but very few 
natural swarms yet. We are using the foundation 
and itis asplendid success. I don’t know but I 
shall be strongly tempted to start an apiary on my 
own hook another season; I have not lost any of tay 
old interest and enthusiasm in bee matters. Cali- 
fornians will have to sell honey cheap, but they can 
afford it cheap, as there are no drawbacks in winter- 
ing, and an apiary properly managed need never 
suffer from drouth or dry seasons. That is, the 
stock can be kept good and self supporting. Dur- 
| ing the whole of the past winter, we have had 7 
rainy days when the bees could not fly; in fact, our 
winter weather is as near like your June weather as 
can possibly be. E. GALLUP. 

Scenega, Cal., April 12, 1879. 


Who does not remember Gallup, and his 
inspiring articles in the American Bee Journ- 
al, a few years ago? It is true, he went ve- 
hemently for bushels of bees when Hosmer 
was proclaiming what might be done with 
pints, but they both gave us some excellent 
ideas in the directions they were each one 
| working. Go on with that apiary, friend 
| Gallup, and let us hear from you as often as 

we did a few years ago. 
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TRANSFERRING. | firmly believe. 


every one of our readers can do their own | 


transferring, and do it nicely, if they will | 


only make up their minds that they will suc- 
ceed. 
enced, it will take you longer, that is all. 


time is during the period of fruit blossoms, 
that it seems almost needless to 


repeat | 


If you are awkward and inexperi- | 


if you have not one, make a smoke of some 
bits of rotten wood in a pan; blow a little 
smoke in at the entrance of the hive, but do 
not get the sawdust on fire. Tip the old 
hive over backward, and blow in a little 


_more smoke to drive the bees down among 
It has so often been said that the best | 


it. Besure that you have cleared away all | 
rubbish from about your box hive or gum, | 


for a space of at least 6 feet all round. We 
would decidedly prefer to have the hive 


stand directly on the ground with all rough | 


and uneven places filled up with sawdust 
nicely stamped down. Make it soclean and 


tidy that you can find a needle if you should | 
drop it, and be sure you leave no cracks or | 
crevices in which the queen or bees may | 


hide orcrawl. Make all these arrangements 


several days beforehand if possible, so that | 
the bees may be fully acquainted with the | 
surroundings and be all at work; remember | 
we Wish to choose a time when as many bees | 


as possible are out at work, for they will 
then be nicely out of the way. About 10 
o'clock A. M. will probably be the best time, 
if it isa warm, still day. Get all your appli- 
ances in readiness, everything you can think 
of that you may need, and some other things 
too, perhaps. You will want a fine-toothed 
saw, a hammer, a chisel to cut nails in the 
old hive, tacks, and thin strips of pine (un- 
less you have the transferring clasps), a large 
board to lay the combs upon (the cover toa 
Simplicity hive does “tip top’’), an old table 
cloth or sheet folded up to lay under the 
combs to prevent bumping the heads of the 
unhateched brood too severely, a honey knife 
ora couple of them (if you have none get a 





the combs; let it stand there, and place the 
new hive so that the entrance is exactly in 
the place of the old one; put a large news- 
paper in front of the new hive and let one 
edge lie under the entrance. The returning 
bees, laden with pollen and honey, are now 
alighting and going into the hive and 
rushing out again in dismay at finding 
it empty; we therefore want to get one 
comb in for them, to let them know 
that it is their old home. Move the old 
hive back a little farther so as to get 
all round it, and give them a little more 
smoke whenever they seem disposed to be 
‘“‘obstreperous” ; and now comes the trial of 
skill and ingenuity. The problem is, to get 
those crooked, irregular combs out of that 
old hive, and then to fix them neatly in the 
movable frames as in the cut on next page. 

Your own good sense will have to dictate 
much in this matter. Saw off the cross 
sticks, if such there be, and with your thin 
knife cut the combs loose from one side; 
eut off the nails and pry off this side, but 
don’t get the honey running if you can help 
it. We have as yet said nothing about bee 
veils, and though we keep them _ to 
sell, I really do not think you need one, wn- 
less you are so careless as to get the honey 
running and start robbers. When the side 
is off, you can probably get one comb out. 


| Lay it on the folded table-cloth, take out the 


couple of of long thin-bladed bread or butch- | 


er knives), and lastly a basin of water and a 


towel to keep everything washed up clean. | 


Now, as I have said before, this is really,a_ 


great pait of it, women’s work, and if you | 
cannot persuade your wife or sister, or some | 


ood friend among the sex to help, you are 
10t fit to be a bee-keeper. In saying this we 
take it for granted that women, the world 


over, are ready and willing to assist in any | 


useful work, if they are treated as fellow 
beings and equals. The operation of trans- 
ferring will afford you an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show your assistant many of the 
wonders of the bee-hive, and in the role of 
teacher, you may discover that you are stim- 
ulating yourself to a degree of skill that you 
would not be likely to attain otherwise. 

A bellows smoker will be very handy, but 





comb guide, lay the frame on it, and let 
your feminine friend cut it soas to require 
that the frame be sprung slightly to go over 
it. With the clasps she can cut and fasten 
the combs in as fast as you can take them 
out; if sticks and tacks, strings or rubbers 
be used it will take some longer. When the 
frame is to be lifted into a horizontal po- 
sition, the board, cloth and all is to be rais- 
ed with it. With the wash basin and towel, 
keep the honey neatly wiped up. If robbers 
begin to annoy cover both hives with a 
cloth while you are fitting the combs, and 
keep the brood in your new frames in a 
compact cluster, as it was in the old hive, 
or some of it may get chilled. When you 
get near the central combs, you will proba- 
bly lift out large clusters of bees with the 
comb; these are to be shaken and brushed 
off on the newspaper; if they do not seem 
disposed to crawl into the hive take hold of 
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the edge of the paper and shake them up 
toward the entrance ; they will soon go in. 
A paper is better than,a cloth, for they can- 
not stick fast to it. If you carefully fixed 
things before commencing, so there was no 
erack or crevice into which a bee could 
crawl, except into the entrance of the new 
hive, and if you have been careful—as you 
always should be—to avoid setting your 
(clumsy?) feet on a bee, you certainly have 
not killed the queen, and she is in one hive 
or the other. To be sure she is in the new 
hive, shake all before the entrance when 
you are done, and see that every bee goes in- 
to the hive. Save out the drone comb, and 
fix it all in a frame or frames by itself. It 
will do well for surplus honey, but we don’t 
want it in the brood chamber. Utensils 
and bits of comb that have much honey 
daubed on them may be put in the upper 
story for the bees to clean up, but if the 
weather is cool, keep the quilt down over 
them closely for a day or two. We would 
look them over carefully every day or two, 
and as fast as they get the combs fastened, 
remove the clasps or other fastenings and 
bend the combs into place. 

Each operation is very simple and easy in 
itself, if you go about it at the proper time 
and in the right way. Bear in mind that 
the bees, from first to last, are to be kept 
constantly in subjection, by use of the 
smoke, and that you must never let them 
get the faintest idea that, by any possibility, 
can they become master. Send them back 
among the combs as often as they poke 
their heads out, until they are perfec tly sub- 
dued, and hang in quiet clusters, like bees 
at swarming time. 

It makes no difference which side up the 
brood combs are, in transferring ; turn them 
horizontally from their original position, or 
completely upside down, as you find most 
convenient. Store comb in which the cells 
are built at an angle, would perhaps better 
be as it stood originally; but if you do not 
get it so, it makes very little difference; the 
bees have a way of fixing all such matters 
very quickly. 

WHEN TO TRANSFER. 

Several inquire it we would advise them 
to transfer bees in the months of June, July, 
Aug., ete. We really do not see how we can 
answer such a question, not knowing the 
persons. Among our neighbors, there are 


those who would work so carefully that they | 


would be almost sure to succeed ; and again, 
there are others who would be almost sure 
to fail. 





We are inclined to think those who. 


make these inquiries would be quite apt to 
fail, for the careful ones would go to work 
without asking any questions, and do it at 
any season, if they were sufficiently anxious 
to have it done. Bees can be transferred at 
any month in the year. If in June or July, 
you will need an extractor to throw out the 
honey from the heaviest pieces, before fast- 
ening them into frames. The spring has 
been decided to be the best time, because 
there are then less bees and less honey, as a 
general thing, than at other times. The 
bees will fix up the comb better, when honey 
enough is being gathered to induce them to 
build comb to some extent, and the period of 
fruit blossoming seems to secure all of the 
above advantages more fully than any other 
season. 
APPLIANCES FOR FASTENING IN THE 
COMB. 

We generally use and rather prefer tr is- 
ferring clasps. 

These are made of pieces of tin of various 
sizes, from 2 to 5 in. in length, and from } to 
4in. in width. They are bent twice, at right 
angles, so as to leave just § of an inch be- 
tween the two bends. <As I have directed 
all our frame stuff to be made of § inch lum- 
ber, these clasps will just slip over either the 
top, bottom, or sides, and catch on the comb 
so as to hold it in place as shown in the cut 
below. 

Thin slips of wood something like comb 
guides, are sometimes used by tacking them 
to the bars of the frame. Others wind fine 
binding wire clear around the frames. Some 
of the large bee-keepers of York State use a 
long, sharp thorn, which is pushed through 
an awl-hole made in the centre of the frame 
stuff. This holds the frame very securely, 
and the thorns may remain in, to give 
strength to the comb. 

There is still another plan, by the use of 
bent wires, which I shall call transferring 


wires. The wires and the manner of put- 
ting them on are shown in the cut below. 
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TRANSFERRING CLASPS, WIRES, AND 
STICKS, AND THE MANNER OF 


USING THEM. 
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These wires have one advantage over the 
clasps, from the fact that they can be re- 
moved without lifting the frames from the 
hive. Just slip off the top and twist the 
wire half around, and it can be drawn right 
up. They also possess another very decided 
advantage. When very heavy combs are 
transferred, they, as a matter of course, rest 
with their full weight on the bottom bar, 
and it is sure to be bent by the weight, un- 
less nade considerably heavier, than would 
be needed for combs that are built down 
from the top Dar, or for those built on fdn. 
Well, these wires support the lightest bottom 
bar until the comb is all firmly waxed 
into the frames, and depending from the 
top bar like a comb built on it naturally. 
It is a very bad feature indeed, to have 
combs with bottom bars that have sagged, 
for they are constantly in danger of killing 
bees by striking the bottom of the hive, or 
the frames below, when used in a two story 
hive. To prevent combs being built be- 
tween the upper and lower story frames, it 
is desirable to have remaining not more 
than + or 2 of an inch space between them; 


but we cannot do this, unless we can be as- | 


sured the bottom bars are perfectly straight 
and true, and on this account, I am very 
much inclined to give the transferring wires 
the preference over all other modes of fast- 
ening. While the clasps will fit frames of 
any dimensions, the wires must be made to 
lit the frames they are to be used on. When 
one has many colonies to transfer, it will be 
well to provide both clasps and wires, using 
at least one wire to hold up the centre of the 
bottom bars that have much weight to sus- 
tain. 

All fastenings, of whatever kind (except 
thorns), should be removed as soon as the 
bees have waxed the combs fast to the 
frames, Which will often be by the next day, 
if the colony is strong and the honey is com- 
ing in fast. They should be taken away 
soon, because they cover the cells and brood 
more or less. Where the combs were large 
and straight, I have often cut them to fit so 
nicely, that the frame could be sprung over 
them so as to hold them securely enough 
without any fastenings of any kind. 

HOW MUCH OF THE COMBS IN THE OLD 

HIVES SHALL BE SAVED. 
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| use it. 


If you choose, you can save pieces not. 


more than an inch square; I have taken lit- 
tle bits of comb and filled frames with them, 
so as to be finally worked out into very fair 
combs. The way I did it was to lay the 
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The small bits were then put in place and 
pressed together moderately, until the frame 
was full. This was then placed horizontally, 
board and all, over the frames of a populous 
colony, over night, allowing the bees to go 
up and cluster over the combs. True to 
their nature, they at once set to work, and 
welded or cemented these pieces all together. 
When it was so it would hold, I raised board 
and all perpendicularly, and slipped off the 
board, and hung the frame in an upper 
story, when honey was being gathered. An 
assistant was so sure that these combs could 
never be nice ones, that I marked them with 
a pencil; a few days after, when the cells 
had all been drawn out evenly, and filled 
with honey, I was very loth myself to admit 
that the thick, beautiful comb I held up, 
was the mass of odds and ends of all colors 
which I had thus patched up. On holding 
it up to the light, the old ground work could 
plainly be seen. While such combs answer 
excellently for extracting, as does any kind 
of drone or store combs, they are not profit- 
able for the brood chamber. In fact, it is 
doubtful if any natural combs are as profita- 
ble for the brood apartment, as those built 
on our latest improved fdn. On this ac- 
count, we seldom, nowadays, save any 
combs in transferring, except those contain- 
ing brood, or the very nicest and straightest 
worker comb. The rest, after having the 
honey fed out, is condemned to the wax ex- 
tractor. I think the readiest way of getting 
this honey out is to transfer the combs and 
feed it out, placing it near enough the out- 
side of the hive, to avoid having the queen 
It may also be placed at the other 
side of the division board. 

If you have many weak colonies in your 
apiary, you may transfer a colony, and di- 
vide the combs and bees around among 
those needing it. In this way, you can have 
the combs all fixed and disposed of very 
quickly. 

One who is expert in the business, should 
transfer a colony in an hour, on an average ; 
I have taken a heavy one from a- box hive, 
and had it completely finished in?40 minutes. 
Where the apiarist goes away from home to 
do such work, the usual price is $1.00"for a 
single colony, and less for more than one, ac- 
cording to the number. 

Some bee-keepers drum out the bees be- 
fore transferring. The drumming is done 
by placing a box or hive over the old one, 
and drumming on the sides of the latter, 


| until the greater part of the bees are up in 


frame on a board just its size and no larger. | the box and can be lifted off. After having 
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practiced both ways,I can but think the 
drumming a waste of time, and a needless 
annoyance to the bees. If you work properly, 
the bees should keep bringing in pollen and 
honey during the whole time, and if you 
place their brood combs in the same relative 
position to each other, they need scarcely 
know that their outer shell has been ex- 
changed for a different one. Should the 
bees seem troubled by the different appear- 
ance of their new home, the front board to 
the old hive may be leaned up over the en- 
trance for a few days. 

Many inexperienced persons have report- 
ed having succeeded perfectly in transfer- 
ring, by the above directions, which have 
been in print now for the last five years. 


TRANSFERRING IN DOORS. 

If the weather is bad or the bees at all 
disposed to rob, you can, if you choose, carry 
the hive and all into some convenient out 
building, or into your honey house, to do the 
transferring. If you can work before a door 
with a window in it, all the better; but if no 
such door is at hand, do the work before a 
window. When you are through, place the 
new hive with its combs on the old stand, 
take out the window, and shake the bees 
onto the newspaper before the entrance and 
they will all go in. 

If your new hive is placed directly under 
the window while you are transferring, a 
great many of the bees will collect on the 
transferred combs, keeping the brood warm, 
and being just where you want them when 
the hive is carried to its stand. We havea 
glass door in the honey house, on purpose 
for such operations. When bees are brought 
in for any purpose, the restless and uneasy 
ones soon collect on the glass, and by swing- 
ing the door open, they quickly take wing, 
without much danger of admitting robbers. 
My neighbor, Shaw, has a window on pivots, 
which allow it to be swung the other side 
out, by simply touching a spring. This 
throws the bees on the outside instead of 
the inside of the glass, where they can take 
wing at their leisure. I have often thought 
such an arrangement would be very conven- 
ient for windows in a house apiary. 

Now do not take them intoa room filled 
with all kinds of dust, rubbish, and cobwebs, 
for they will get all over the room, and get 
lost, and you will have all sorts of trouble. 
There should be only one window in the 
room, and every thing near it should be re- 
moved; the floor should be clean, and no 
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just as I told you about the out door trans- 
ferring. 


UNITING BEBS. Uniting colonies 
is much like introducing queens, inasmuch 
as no fixed rule can be given for all eases. 
Itis a very simple matter to lift the frames, 

bees and all, out of one hive and set them 
into another, where the two are situated side 
by side. Usually, there will be no quarrel- 
ing, if this is done when the weather is too 
cold for the bees to fly, but this is not al- 
Ways the case. If one colony is placed 
close to one side of the hive, and the other 
to the other side, and they are small enough 
for a vacant comb or two between them, 
they will very rarely fight. After two or 
three days, the bees will be found to have 
united themselves peaceably, and the brood 
and stores may then be placed compactly to- 
gether, and your chaff cushions put in at each 
side. If there are frames containing some 
honey, that cannot be put in, they should be 
placed in an upper story, and the bees al- 
lowed to carry it down. You should always 
look to them 20 minutes or half an hour after 
they are put into one hive, to see if every- 


thing is amicable on ‘both sides of the 
house.”” If you find any bees fighting, or 


any doubled up on the bottom board, give 
them such a smoking that they cannot tell 
“which from t’other,” and after 15 or 20 
minutes, if they are fighting again, give 
them another ‘“‘dose,” and repeat until they 
are good to each other. I have never failed 
in getting them peaceable after two or three 
smokings. 

If you wish to unite two colonies so large 
that a single story will not easily contain 
them, which, by the way, I feel sure is always 

_ poor policy, or if their honey is scattered 
through the whole ten combs in each hive, 
proceed as before, only set one hive over 
the other. If this is done on a cool day, 
and the bees are kept in for two or 
three days, few, if any, will go back to the 
old stand. If the hives stood within 6 feet 

of each other, they will all get back without 
any trouble anyway, for they will hear the 
call of their comrades who have discovered 
the new order of things. Sometimes you 
can take two colonies while flying, and put 
them together without trouble, by making 
the lost bees call their comrades. Only actual 
practice and acquaintance with the habits 
of bees will enable you to do this, and if 
you have not that knowledge, you must get 
it by experience. Get a couple of colonies 


place left for them to craw] into and get lost, | that you do not value much, and practice on 
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them. As I have said all along, beware of 
robbers, or you will speedily make two col- 
onies into none at all, instead of into one. 
WHAT TO DO WITH THE QUEENS. 

If one of the colonies to be united has been 
several days queenless, all the better; fora 
queenless colony will often give up its local- 
ity and aecept a new one, by simply shaking 
them in front of a hive containing a laying 
queen. From a hive containing neither 
queen nor brood, [ have induced the whole 
lot to desert, and go over to a neighboring 
colony, by simply shaking the bees in front 
of it. They were so overjoyed at finding a 
laying queen, that they ealled all their com- 
rades to the new home, and all hands set to 
work and carried every drop of honey to the 
hive with the fertile queen. By taking ad- 
vantage of this disposition we can often 
make short work of uniting. If you are in 
a hurry, or do not care for the queens, you 
can unite without paying any attention to 
them, and one will be killed; but, as even a 
hybrid queen is now worth 50c., 1 do not 
think it pays to kill them. Remove the 
poorest one and keep ber safely caged, until 
you are sure the other is well received by 
the bees. If she is killed, as is sometimes | 
the case, you have the other to replace her. 
Where stocks are several rods apart, they 
are often moved a couple of feet a day while | 
the bees are flying briskly, until they are 
side by side, and then united as we have di- 
rected. This is so much trouble, that I 
much prefer waiting for cold weather. If 
your bees are in box hives, I should say your | 
first job on hand is to transfer them. If 
you have several kinds of hives in your 
apiary, you are about as badly off, and the 
remedy is to throw away all but one. My 
friends, those of you who are buying every 
patent hive that comes along, and putting 
your bees into them, you little know how 
inuch trouble and bother you are making 
yourselves for the years to come. 

In conelusion, I would advise deferring 
the uniting of your bees until we have sev- 
eral cold rainy days, in Oct., for instance, on | 
which bees will not fly. Then proceed as) 
directed. If you have followed the advice I | 
have given, you will have little uniting to 
do, except with the queen rearing nuclei; 
and with these, you have only to take the 
hives away, and set the frames in the hive 
below, when you are done with them. If 
the hive below is a strong one, as it should 
of course be, just set the frames from the 
nucleus into the upper story, until all the | 
brood has hatched. If you wish to make a | 


colony of the various nuclei, collect them 
during a cold day, and put them all into one 
hive. If you have bees from 8 or 4, they will 
unite better than if they came from only two 
hives, and you will seldom see a bee go back 
to his old home. A beginner should beware 
of having many weak colonies in the fall, to 
be united. It is much safer, to have them 
all strong and ready for winter, long before 
winter comes. 
UNITING NEW SWARMS. 

This is so easily done, that I hardly need 
give directions; in fact, if two swarms come 
out at the same time, they are almost sure 
to unite, and I do not know that I ever heard 
of two such swarms quarreling. One of the 
queens will very soon be killed, but you may 
easily find the extra one, by looking for the 
ball of bees that will be found clinging about 
her, very soon after the bees have been join- 
ed together. A swarm can almost always 
be given without trouble, to any swarm that 
has come out the day previous, and if you 
will take the trouble to watch them a little, 
you may unite any swarm with any other 
new swarm, even if it came out a week or 
more before. Smoke them when inclined to 
fight, as I told you before, and make them 
be good to the new comers. 

UNITING BEES IN THE SPRING. 

Since our spring dwindling troubles, it has 
been quite customary to unite a stock that 
has become queenless to one having a 
queen, or to unite two or more weak stocks, 
to enable them to go through the spring 
months. The process is much like uniting 
in the fall. Lift out the frames and put 
them together, watching to see that they 


are friendly to the new comers. Bees are 


often united in the spring for the purpose of 


securing great results in honey, and by unit- 


ing the bees and brood, great amounts may 


| be obtained from what might be called a 
single swarm. 


VBILS. The use of a veil over the face 
will often give a beginner a sense of security 
that will enable him to work to much better 
advantage than he would, if continually in 
fear of every bee that chanced to buzz near 
him. I well remember the long breath of re- 


| lief which I drew, when first safely ensconced 
| in the wire cloth fixture that Langstroth de- 
'seribes and recommends in his book. It was 


so ponderous and unwieldy, that a friend 
who had come to see my bees, named it the 
‘bird cage’? when he volunteered to help me 
introduce my first Italian queen, if I would 
furnish him with one like my own, to put 
over his head. After a little practice and 
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experience, and a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with bees, veils of all kinds are almost 
always laid aside; still, as beginners invari- 
ably want them, it may be well to give the 
matter some consideration. 

There are two great objections to the use 
of veils; oneis that they necessarily obstruct 
the vision more or less, and the other is that 
they obstruct the free circulation of air, 
which is so desirable in hot weather, and 
thus tend tomake the wearer sweaty, un- 
comfortable, and perhaps nervous and irri- 
table. I need hardly say that one who hand- 
les bees needs to keep ‘‘cool,”’ in more senses 
than one, and he also wants the free and 
unobstructed use of all his faculties. Many 
years ago, I advised, instead of the wire cloth 
bee hat, a veil made of black tarleton, with 
a rubber cord put in the top, to be slipped 
over the hat, and the lower ends to be tucked 
inside the collar, as shown in the cut below. 





WIRE CLOTH AND LACE BEE VEILS. 
After a while, I found a fine kind of silk 
lace, called Brussels net, that obstructs the 
vision much less than the tarleton does, or 
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unable to detect the tiny speck of an egg, at 
the bottom of the cells, but with the veil re- 
moved, you would’be able to see the eggs at 
once. A piece of glass might be framed and 
sewed into the veil just before the eyes, but 
it would be in danger of being broken. To 
remedy this difficulty, Mr. A. Nickerson, of 
Norwalk, Conn., has suggested a thin sheet 
of mica, such as is used for stove fronts. 
This gives a very clear vision, when it is 
perfectly clean, but judging from the way 
in which most of the A BC class manage, I 
should expect it very soon to get so soiled, 
that the wire cloth or lace would be much 
the clearer medium to see eggs through. 
The latest idea is a wire cloth with meshes 
just as large as they possibly can be without 
admitting a bee, and made of very fine hair 
wire. Itis found by experiment that the 
wire, lace, or whatever else be used, should 
be black, rather than any other color. I am 
at present taking steps to have a wire cloth 
of this kind made. The difficulty seems to 
be in having a durable wire cloth, with such 
fine wire, and so largea mesh. Such wire 
cloth, besides being cooler than any of the 
other fabrics used, would be much stronger, 
and asa veil is in constant danger of being 
caught and torn on shrubbery, ete., to say 
nothing of the probability of a rent from the 
frantic efforts of the young apiarist to get a 
bee out, which may, by chance, get imprison- 
ed inside, they really ought to be made of 
something as nearly like sheet iron, in 
strength, as possible. It may be well to state 


‘that no danger need be apprehended from a 


wire cloth either; but as this is quite expen- | 


sive, we use it for only that portion of the 
veil that comes directly in front of the eyes, 
and these are the veils which we have used 
for the past half dozen years perhaps. <As 
the tarleton is not a very strong fabric, we 
have quite recently used in its place, black 
grenadine. I do not myself use a veil at all, 
or at least very seldom, prefering the chance 
of an occasional sting, to having my eyesight 
obstructed and being hampered with any 
unnecessary clothing, when working in the 
hot sun. “Within the past year, several at- 
tempts have been made to improve veils on 
both the points I have mentioned. The 
principal point where clear vision is demand- 
ed is in looking for eggs, in old, dark combs. 
With a veil, you might decide that your 
queens had not commenced laying, being 


bee who gets inside, for all his energies are 
at once devoted to getting out, instead of to 
stinging, unless, by some chance, he should 
get pinched. A piece of wire cloth about 24 
feet long, by 9 inches wide, will be about 
right for most persons; I would have some 
soft fabric attached to it at the top to go a- 
round the hat, and also at the bottom, to 
tuck inside the collar. Be sure no loose ends 
of wire are left sticking out to catch and 
tear the cloth, for the annoyance of such 
things when one is writhing under the inflic- 
tion of a sting, does not particularly contrib- 
ute to the Christian frame of mind, whici a 
bee keeper, above all other persons, should 
strive to carry constantly with him. 


VENTILATION. [ should be temp- 
ted to pass this subject by as one of little 
importance comparatively, were it to be con- 
sidered only in the light in which it has been 
presented by the vendors of patent hives. 

I do not mean that bees do not need venti- 
lation, but that they get it, ordinarily, 
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through the entrance, and through the cracks 
and erevices which, as a general thing, are 
found in even the best made hives, providing 
the hive is properly constructed in other re- 
spects considered under the head of WINTER- 
ing. I do not believe in holes made in 
different portions of the hive, and covered 
with wire cloth, because the bees persistently 
wax the wire cloth over, just as soon as they 
get strong enough to be able to doso. If 
we omit the wire cloth, they will, in time, 
build the holes up, by much labor, with walls 
of propolis, until they have effectually stop- 
ped the inconvenient drafts that the improv- 
ed(?) ventilators would admit at all times 
through the hive. During extremely hot 
weather, a powerful colony may need more 
air than is afforded by an ordinary entrance, 
especially, if the hive stands fully in the sun. 
In such a case, I would much prefer giving 
the bees shade, to cutting ventilation holes, 
which the bees will soon begin to use as en- 
trances, and when the hot weather is over, 
and it is desirable to close these entrances, 
you confuse and annoy the bees by so doing. 
On this account, I would give all the venti- 
lation that a strong colony might need to 
keep them inside at work in the boxes, by 
simply enlarging the entrance. This can be 
done very readily with the Simplicity hives, 
and I have frequently given them an en- 
trance, under such circumstances, the whole 
width of the hive, and as muchas two or 
three inches broad. The chaff hive with its 
entrance 8 inches by #, has always had all the 
ventilation it seemed to require, because the 
sun can never strike directly on the walls of 
the apartment containing the bees and honey. 
For the same reason, the house apiary with 
its 2 inch auger hole entrance has never re- 
quired’ any further provision for ventilation. 
The chaff cushions placed over the bees in 
winter are kept over the surplus frames for 
the greater part of the time in summer, to 
confine the heat during cool nights, and 
from their porous nature, they allow of the 
escape of more or less air that comes in slow- 
ly through the entrance, the honey boxes 
having no other covering than the broad 


frames that hold the sections and these same | 


chaff cushions. I have obtained more sur- 


plus honey with this arrangement, than with | 


any other, and am firmly persuaded that a 
great loss of honey often results from allow- 
ing such a draft of air through the hive, that 
the bees cannot work the wax, unless during 
the extremely warm weather. 


To test this | 
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were gathering clover honey, to induce them 
to remain in the boxes, even after the wea- 
ther had turned quite cool. So long as the 
blankets remained on, the bees would remain 
in the boxes working wax; but as soon as 
the blankets were removed, at each time the 
experiment was tried, they retreated to the 
body of the hive. The same thing was tried 
with thin walled hives out of doors. 
SMOTHERING BEES BY CLOSING THE 
ENTRANCE. 

Although bees will make out to get along, 
even with a very small entrance, we should 
be very careful about closing the entrance 
entirely, in warm weather, even for only a 
few minutes. Many are the reports we get 
almost every season, of bees destroyed by 
simply closing their entrance, while under- 
taking to stop their swarming for a few 
minutes, until some other colony can be at- 
tended to. See SWARMING, ENTRANCES, 
and ROBBING, especially the last head, How 
to Stop Robbing. 

When bees have the swarming fever, as a 
general thing, they are gorged with honey, 
and in a feverish state. They are like aman 
who has been taking violent exercise after a 
hearty meal, and require more than an ordi- 
nary amount of air. Their breathing tubes 
are in different parts of the body, principally 
under the wings, and as soon as the entrance 
is closed, they crowd about it, and when the 
heat of so many becomes suffocating, as it 
will in a very few minutes, the honey is in- 
voluntarily discharged, wetting themselves 
and their companions, and most effectually 
closing their breathing tubes, in a way that 
causes death to ensue very quickly. I have 
known of heavy swarms being killed in the 
short space of fifteen minutes, when the hive 
was thus closed on them. The heat gener- 
ated by the smothering mass will often be 
great enough to melt down the combs, en- 
veloping bees, brood, honey, and all, in a 
mass almost scalding hot. Bees are some- 
times smothered in this way, in extremely 
hot weather, even when they have very large 
openings covered with wire cloth. In fact, 
I have once or twice had bees, when shipped 
by R. R.,in July and August, get hot and 
smother, when the whole top of the hive was 
covered with wire cloth. I took a lesson 
from this, and put wire cloth over both top 
and bottom of the hive, and then put inch 
strips across, so the hive could not be set 
down in such a way as to cover the bottom, 
and have had no more smothering since, 


matter, I covered a large colony in the house | while being shipped. When thus prepared, 
apiary, with woolen blankets while they I have sent the heaviest colonies, during the 
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hottest of summer weather, with hives full 
of honey, and had no trouble. See MOVING 
BEES. 
HOW THE BEES DO THEIR OWN 
VENTILATING. 

If you watch a colony of bees during a 
warm day, you will see rows of bees standing 
around the entrance, and clear inside of the 
hive, with their heads all one way, all mak- 
ing their wings go in a peculiar manner, 
much as they do in flying; but instead of 
propelling their bodies along, they propel 
the air behind them, and a pretty strong 
‘*blow” they get up, too, as you may tell by 
holding your hand near them. Well, if the 
air is very hot and close inside the hive, so 
much so that there is danger of the combs 
melting down, they will manage soas to 
send cooling currents clear to the farthest 
parts of the hive, and even upa small hole 
into honey boxes, where honey boxes are 
made after such old fashioned patterns. 
This idea is not by any means new, and 
those who have invented patent ventilators 
will tell us with a very fair show of reason, 
how many bees are thus employed blowing 
through the hive, that might just as well be 
out in the fields gathering honey. I once 
thought so, and that ventilators were needed, 
but after watching the matter longer I con- | 
cluded the harm done by excessive heat was 
far less than that from cold drafts when they 
were not needed, and that it is better to let | 
a few of the bees waste some time in the | 
middle of the day, than to have comb build- | 
ing stopped entirely at night, on account of 
the drafts given by these thoroughly ventila- 
ted hives. The most prosperous colony I 
ever owned was one that was so completely 
enveloped in chaff, that they sent a stream 
of warm air out of their hive, during frosty | 
nights in March, strong enough to melt the | 
frost about one side of the entrance. Of 
course, a stream of cold air went in at the 
opposite side, as fast as the warm air went 
out. When I can get a hive into this condi- | 
tion of things, they always prosper, and it is | 
on this account, that I would have no other | 
arrangement for ventilation, than that furn- | 
ished by the entrance. 

VENTILATING QUEEN CAGES DURING 

SHIPMENT. 

This is a very simple matter, during quite | 
warm weather, for all we have to do, is to 
have a broad surface of wire cloth, and they 
will then be sure to have enough air. When 
queens are to be shipped during cool weather, 
it is desirable to have them tucked up as | 


they need. Wood for cages is much better 


| keep pickles. 
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than metals, because it is a non-conductor 
of heat, and also because it prevents stick- 
iness from their food by absorbing portions 
that the metal would not absorb. If the 
bees or queens become daubed, they very 
quickly suffoeate, for the reasons I have 
given above. 


VINEGAR. This seems to merit a 


place in our book as being one of. the legiti- 


mate products of honey, and, doubtless, in 
many localities, it may be. profitably manu- 
factured, and sold as honey vinegar; espec- 
ially, since the recent low prices of extracted 
honey. As I have had but little practical 
experience in making vinegar from honey, I 
give you the following letters which have ap- 
peared in the back volumes of GLEANINGS. 

“Some one inquired whether honey vinegar is 


good or not. I will say yes; the best there is made. 
It will not die or loose its strength like most other 


| vinegars, and you can have light or dark vinegar as 


you take light or dark honey to make it from. You 
can make what is called sweet pickles with it with- 
out any fear of spoiling. Last season a neighbor's 
family bought honey vinegar of me to do their 
choice pickling with when they had cider vinegar of 
their own make, as it was so much better, they said, 
than cider. I cannot give any rule for making it, 
as I have made it from the washings of vessels used 


| in extracting, and of the cappings after the honey 


was pretty well drained out, but there has got to be 


' such ademand for it in our neighborhood that I 


will have to make some from the clear honey this 
year.” R. R. MorPHy. 
Fulton, Ils., May 6, 76. 


I can give my testimony in favor of honey vinegar. 


| We have used no other for two years, and nearly 


every one who tastes our pickles asks my wife for 
her receipt for making them. When told that we 
used nothing but honey vinegar, they are surprised, 
and say that they have always heard it would not 
The only trouble that we have had is, 
it keeps getting stronger and stronger, and we huve 
to occasionally put in some water. As we have only 
used the waste honey from extracting, we cannot 


| give the proportions of honey and water, but usual- 
| ly have it too sweet at first, and have to add more 


water. If it does not sour enough, we put it in a 


| keg and set it in the sun with a black junk bottle in 


the bung. Do you think the bottle has any thing to 
do with the circulation of air? I have thought it 
might. G. W. GATES. 
Bartlett, Tenn., May 29, 76. 
Another friend, H. A. Palmer, of Madora, 
Iowa, says, “One lb. of honey will make 3 
gallons of better vinegar than one can buy.” 











SINCE so much has been said in back No’s. about 
foot power saws with a slow motion, and more pow- 
er for ripping thick stuff, our friends, Barnes Bros., 
have made quite an improvement on their saw_by 
putting a larger band wheel on the saw arbor. This 
wheel is to be used for slow speed with power, and 
the old one, for high speed. The price of the new 


| wheel and belt is $1.00, and we can send it by mail, 


where desired, for an addition of 64c. for postage. 


, ..| Weare using one of the machines with the improve- 
warmly as may be, and still have all the air | 


ment, and find it a very great advantage in ripping. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


DIVISION BOARDS. 
=f WISH you would state in GLEANINGS, whether | 
El or not I could manufacture division boards | 
—) bound on the edges with cloth, rubber, &c. &c., 
without infringing on any one’s patent. If there is | 
really a patent on it, please give us the patentee’s 
name and address. | 

I have come to the conclusion that a hive, to | 
be perfect, must have a good division board, one 
that will fit the hive tightly, preventing any heat 
escaping from the bees. 1 have a plan for an ad- | 
justable board that will vary itself to fit any varia- 
tion in the size of the hives. Who will be first to 
get up a really good adjustable board, smooth on 
both sides? 1 know from my experience that such 
is needed in the fall in preparing bees for winter, | 
giving them only what combs the colony can cover. | 
They are useful in hiving a swarm, to give them | 
only what frames they will build combs in, causing | 
them to build their combs straight and true, and 
down to the bottom bars. They are very handy after | 
a long, severe, cold winter like the past, to contract 
the size of hives having weak colonies in them, also 
to divide one or more combs from _ the main colony, 
to get queen cells built, &c., &. We think them a 
necessity and will use them in some shape; so give 
us all the information you can about patents on | 
them. Jos. M. BROOKS. 

Columbus, Ind., May 5th, 1879. 


There seems to be aconstant stream of 
inguiries in regard to whether there be a 
patent on division boards, and I presume it 
all comes from the absurd claims of Mitchell | 
and his agents. The matter has been so 
fully discussed, and Mitchell so often shown 
up, it hardly seems necessary to take further 
space in regard to it. Mitchell has a patent | 
on some iron lugs applied to division boards, 
which neither he nor any body else, so far 
as I know, have ever used. If Mitchell 
threatens prosecution, tell him to prosecute 
me, for I have been making and selling cloth | 
lined division boards for years. I heartily | 
agree with you in regard to the value of a) 
good division board, friend Lb. 


THE SUGAR AND WATER FEEDER. 


I now feel quite confident that the raw sugar and 
bottle feeder is a perfect success. The one that I | 
am using is the same size as the one I sent you, and | 
in5 days of last week they emptied the one box of | 
pure sugar and also used up all the water, and dur- 
ing the same time, they only used about 1-6 of the 
mixed sugar and flour. They sometimes work al- 
most entirely on the pure sugar, and at other times | 
just the reverse. I have been trying to find out the | 
cause or circumstances by which they are governed 
in making their changes from one to the other, but | 
have been unable to arrive at any positive conclus- | 
ion. I find now, since they are getting honey from | 
the maple and other blossoms, they have abandoned 
the sugar entirely, but continued to work on the | 
mixture, and keep the top surface quite wet with | 
the water from the bottle. A neighbor, an old bee- 
keeper, examined the feeder to day, and he at once 
pronounced it the greatest advancement he had | 
seen for several years, in things pertaining to bee- | 
keeping. It remains yet to determine the exact rel- | 
ative proportions of the boxes and bottle, that they 
may all replenished at the sametime. I think 
the one box should be about 5 inches deep for pure 
sugar, and the other about 1% inches deep, and the | 
bottle, I think, ought to hold from 6 to 8 ounces. 

Oxford, O., April 26th, ’79, D. A.McCorpb. | 


| 








AN A BC SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE. | 

In March, 1878, I saw your paper at a friend’s, and | 

was much interested in the new way of keeping | 

bees, and thought I would try it. I went to work | 
and made hives with movable frames, and in May, I 


| transferred 6 swarms. I had good success, and 
| during the summer | divided and increased them to 
| 13. I sent to friend Nellis, and got an Italian queen, 
| and introduced her, and in the fall I had a strong 
| Italian swarm. I commenced the winter with 18 
| good swarms, but all died during the winter except 
| 2 swarms of black bees. 


Ihave kept bees a great many years, commenc- 


| ing first when a young man in Scotland. I came to 


America in 1851, and have kept some bees ever 

since, but never lost as many as I have the past 

winter. JOHN TURNBULL. 
Downsville, N. Y., April 26, 78. 


THREE SWARMS IN THREE CONSECUTIVE DAYS. 


I have recently met with something, to me, un- 
known before; viz., one hive of bees sending out 3 
swarms in 3 consecutive days; one on Saturday, one 
on Sunday, and one to-day, Monday. There is no 
mistake about it, for I was within 10 ft. of the hive 
each time, when the swarm came out, and saw it 
and now have all three in hives at work. These 
were all good sized swarms, and came from a 2 story 
Langstroth. 

l have met with an extraordinary streak of luck 
in getting swarms this season; I get one-half for 
hiving one apiary, and half of the new swarms of an 
other for furnishing box hives. Thus, you see, if I 
can only hold my good fortune, I will have a start 
without much outlay. I have 14 swarms to date, 
and think I will close with about 20 or 25 swarms, 
all of which I wish put into good, close, well made, 
frame hives. PINNEO HURD. 

Dermott, Ark., April 28, 1979. 

Your case is not very difficult to explain. 
Perhaps the old queen failed, and a lot of 
queen cells were raised. If in the swarm- 
ing season, the new swarms would all 
have young queens like second swarms, and 
hence might come off one each day. The 
hive probably contained a large amount of 
brood or there would not be bees enough to 
form 3 swarms in so short a time. Your 
= of starting an apiary is certainly a most 

ortunate one, and you should get rich fast, 
with such a chance, especially if bees would 
make one rich. Like other riches, they 
sometimes fly away. 

TRANSFERRING, AND HOW TO KEEP ROBBERS AWAY. 

T lost “nary” stand of bees last winter; all came 
through in good fix. I have $5 stands all Italianized 
butafew. You cantransfer bees any time of the 
year, honey or no honey. Transfer late in the even- 
ing, and early next morning move them onto a clean 
bench, stop all cracks, then wet a rag with coal oil, 
and rubit on the under edge of the lid, around all 
cracks, and on the front of bottom board. I trans- 
ferred this spring and the bees never found it out. 
Be sure to keep all honey cleaned up. Bees carried 
in pollen every month last winter, and are swarming 
now. The excitement on bee-culture is past here. 

R. DAVENPORT. 

Richland Springs, San Saba Co., Tex., Apr. 18, ’79. 

Your remarks about keeping all the hon- 
ey nicely cleaned up, friend D., I agree with 
exactly; and perhaps I may agree with you 
in regard to using coal oil to drive the rob- 
bers away, after I have tried it, but lama 
little inclined to fear it might induce your 
transferred colony to desert their hive. 

WHERE TO PLANT THE GRAPE VINES FOR SHADE, 

You tell everyone to plant grape vines on the 
south side of hive. That won’t do for southern 
latitudes, as the sun rises in the north east, and sets 
in the north west, and is nearly vertical at meridian. 
Our shade must be onthe west side of the hive to 
protect it during the long sweltering evenings. The 
mornings are not uncomfortable. For the same 
reasons, our hives do better if they face the south. 

I am using Simplicities, and lost 2 out of 16, by 
pure neglect. My neighbors using boxes lost nearly 
all, There surely is protection in regular parallel 
cards of comb. H. A. Moony. 

Longtown, Miss. 
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No doubt, you are right, friend M. The | 
hottest part of the day here is about 3 o’clock 
usually, and that would seem to indicate a 
position midway between south and east. 
Our vines aannite become so bushy near the 
tops, in July, that it is an easy matter to let 
them throw out large leaves at the west end 
of the trellis, which will keep off the after- 
noon rays. 


CHAFF HIVES FOR WINTERING IN WIS. 

The loss of bees in this locality is large; one-half 
or more, is dead. Thanks to you for your descrip- 
tion of chaff hives. Last fall, | thought I could make 
a chaff hive, so I went to work. I made enough to 
hold all of my bees, by putting two swarms in each 
hive. Perhaps this will explain to friend Martin, or 
he can get an idea how to use the chaff as a double 
hive. When I made my hives I bored a hole on the 
back through both the outer and inner shells, with 
a 1% inch auger, then made a plug with 4 in. hole 
through the centre, and drove this in tight, then put 
ina very thin board on top of brood frames, 4 inch 
above them, took racks from my Langstroth hive, 
bees and all, and placed them on top, covered with 
a quilt, and chaff over that. 

did not lose one quart of beesinall. All the 
hives are now full of bees. ‘These old box hive bee- 
keepers laughed at me, last fall, for fixing up my 
bees so, but they have changed their tune now; 
they have no bees to look at only as they stop and 
look at mine. Oh, they say, if I had done as you 
told me to do, invested one dollar for GLEANINGS, 
we would have been all right. And soit is; persons 
without any knowledge ot bees cannot be success- 
ful. lialians stood the cold here, just as well as the 
black bees. O. A. SISSON. 

Mindoro, Wis., May 12, 1879. 

SPRING DWINDLING. 

Neighbor Hathaway is on his back with lung fe- 
ver. His bees have spring dwindling bad; about 
half of the stocks are gone up. I have lost one. I 
have made the subject a study and think it is no 
disease, but that it is only old bees dying faster than 
they are replaced with young ones, whatever may 
be the cause of their not raising brood. Those of 
my bees that came out of pit with brood in all 
stages, and plenty of it, don’t dwindle. 

Friend Stewart, of Orion, has abandoned frame 
hives as a nuisance, after a partial trial of one sea- 
son. He is authority on wintering bees. His 75 
stocks, wintered out of doors, year after year, with 
no sign of dwindling, dysentery, robbing, desertion, 
or freezing, isa knock down argument no one can 
get over. His hives, if you remember, are 19 inches 
every way, inside; box hives filled witb brush. The 
secret of his success can be reached with frame 
hives, viz., large hives, absolutely no upward venti- 
lation, porous or otherwise, combs attached to sides 
of hive, plenty of stores, and the brush securing 
many winter passages. His bees give him a swarm 
once in 2 years, and 75 or $0 Ibs. honey the alternate 
year. ° R. L. JOINER. 

Wyoming, Wis., May 10th, 1879. 


Messrs. Barnes:—I am well pleased with the new 
improvement of the large pulley on the end of the 
mandrel of the Barnes’ foot-power saw. I can saw 
as much 2inch stuff, and as fast, as I could % inch 
stuff with the other pulley. Wm. B. SNIDER. 

Dallas City, Lils., May 6th, 1879. 


CHAFF FOR WINTERING, MATS, ETC. 

Bees have wintered badly here, and heavy losses 
are reported; but, thanks to the liberal use of chaff 
bags and division boards, my own have come 
through safely, and with no loss not resulting from 
loss of queens, and robbing, before fruit bloom. No 
effort was made to stimulate, for it seems very poor 
policy to build up too early, where an increased 
number of colonies is not desired; for it involves a | 
large cost to keep an army ininactivity. Last year | 
the honey flow began June 25th, and then I had 
colonies that would fill a two story L. hive. The en- 
ameled cloth, though the best we have had so far, | 
will, to some extent, be perforated. Ithink your | 
new mat is going to prove a valuable acquisition. 
It seems to admirably meet the requirements. I | 
am trying it and will report. J. W. PORTER. | 

Charlottesville, Va., May 12th, 1879. 


SMOKER FUEL, ETC. 

Some time ago, Dr. Milwee, of Greenwood, ordered 
two smokers; one for him, and one for me. I have 
never told you how I liked it. I see some complain 
of them, but I have no complaints to make of mine. 
I use rotton elm wood, and it works well. I was dis- 
couraged at first, tried corn cobs, and it was worse 
than nothing, but after I got the rotton elm, had no 
more trouble. 

Now for the hives he ordered forus. I think they 
are the nicest thing in the way of bee hives I ever 
saw. Every body is pleased that see them. The 
sections are so nice. 

SALT TO KEMP AWAY MOTH WORMS. 

Does fine salt, sprinkled on the bottom board of a 
hive, do any good toward destroying worms, in case 
you are not able to Italianize. I see a worm now 
and then, on the bottom board of my hives, and 
have sprinkled fine salt on the bottom of those 
hives, and am under the inpression it has done good, 
but am not certain. Hope this letter will not wory 
your patience, and hope you will answer the ques- 
tions, though they may appear trivial to you. 

Greenwood, 8. C., May 9, ’79. J. D. FOOSHE. 

If the salt was where it would get wet, so 
as to soak the worms in strong brine, it 
might possibly harm them, but I do not 
think dry salt would have any effect what- 
ever. They are pretty tenacious of life, and 
Iam not sure but they would stand the brine 
unharmed. 


BINGHAM’S PATENT ON SMOKERS. 

Seeing it stated in last GLEANINGS that the Scovil 
smoker “is no infringement,’ I wish to say that 
there must be a great mistake somewhere. The 
A. B. J. pronounced it “an infringement,” and | 
sent for a smoker, and I think it is not only an in- 
fringement, but a substantial copy of my smoker. 
I trust you will do your readers the favor and kind- 
ness of publishing my 4th claim, or this letter, (you 
have my claims I believe), and greatly oblige me. 

Otsego, Mich., May 10, '79. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Beg pardon. If the A. B. J. said it was 
an infringement, I did not see it. Aren't 
you getting a little wild, friend B., in talk- 
ing about infringements? According to 
your patent claims, Mr. L. C. Root’s new 
smoker isa point blank infringement, yet 
the patent office did not hesitate at all in 
granting him a patent, if I am _ correct. 
Friend Seoville might get a patent on his 
without the least trouble in the world, and 
then the patent office would tell you, if you 
wanted your “rights,” to fight it out. There 
are plenty of patent office attorneys waiting 
for a job. 

Since the matter has come up, permit me 
to protest a little against the way in which 
you have attempted to “gobble” the cold 

last arrangement, and friend Sutliffe’s rag 
burning cartridge. Quite a number have 
written in good faith, to know if you had 
vatented Corey’s cold blast arrangement. 

have kept still, because it pains me to do 
or say anything more that may stir up 
trouble. I do not know but that I have 
erred in giving place to this. There are 
hundreds now in the field, improving imple- 
ments for bee culture, and the great mass 
of them bring forward their offerings with 
joy and gladness, telling the rest to make 
use of them or improve them as they choose. 
The pages of GLEANINGS are always open 
to these, but I can not consistently give 
room to the few who would say, ‘“‘Here! you 
let that alone, its mine, I got it patented!” 

There are three, if not four, patents on 
the section boxes in common use; why are 
none of these patents respected? Simply, 
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because the idea is so (I beg pardon), ridicu- 
lous, of patenting such a thing. Friend Sco- 
vell’s smoker may be an infringement in 
that way. Friend Bingham, do you want to 
be classed with those who are going about 
threatening law suits, and exacting dama- 
ges from those who, they claim, trespass on 
their “rights?” 


FDN. WITH “SQUARE” CELLS, 

Please ask bee-keepers to try the experiment of 
making fdn. with square cells, (25 to the square in.), 
und see which the bees will use quickest. I took my | 
saw and two pieces of pine boards, (pine makes the | 
best dipping sheets I can get), and cut both ways 
across the face, and let them soak a little while in 
water; then dip one twice in melted wax, lay it on 
the other, and press them together with a quick 
motion, and you will have a sheet of the nicest lit- 
ile squares you ever saw. I put some in a hive 2 
days ago, and yesterday they were *% inch long 
square still, lam anxious to see if the queen will 
put eggs in them, andif the bees will be all square. 
Who else will try the experiment and e & rt results? 

J.F. LAFFERTY. 

Martinsville, Clark Co., Ill., May 15, ’79. 

Well, I declare, friend L., if you are nota 
genius! If flat bottomed fdn. is patentable, 
(although no one has got a patent on it yet, 
as far as I can discover), certainly square 
cells are patentable. I suppose of course, | 
the bees would have them 6 sided by the 
time they were built out and filled, with 
brood. When you get some finished comb 
of that kind, please send us a piece, and we 
will report. 


BEES BY THE POUND. 
I like the idea of selling bees by the lb. I had a} 
large, double swarm yesterday, which 1 think must | 
have weighed 20 lbs. The idea of getting $20.00 for 
them instead of selling them for $1.00, as I have 
been doing the last two years, sounds something | 
like “Blessed Bees.” Even in GLEANINGS **There’s 
no place like ‘HOMEs.’ ”’ D. MCKENZIE. 
Carrolton P. O., La., May 14, 1879. 


CHAFF FOR WINTERING. 

My bees have wintered on summer stands, with 
chaff, better than any in this part of the country. 
One large bee-keeper who came here and bought 
some bees from me, says my bees are the healthiest 
and cleanest he has seen this year. He had 200 hives 
of bees last fall, and has but ¥ doubtful ones left, all 
told. The loss, he thinks, is over $1000. I have only 
lost one out of 22, and that swarmed out and went 
in with another hive this spring. RICHARD NYE. 

Forestville, Mich., May 12, 1879. 

P. 8.—Bee-keepers have lost very heavily in this 
vicinity this year, I think 90 per cent, not counting | 
me in, have perished. 


MR. LANGSTROTH, SENDING QUEENS BY MAIL, ETC. 


Our friend, Mr. Langstroth, is quite poorly again | 
with his old complaint. He desired me to write you 
in regard to our scheme of sending queens by mail. 
Whether you would send a cage, and write to the | 
Post Master General, or whether I shall, and if I do, 
have you any suggestions to make as to what I had 
better say to him? I sent a single queen by ex- 
press, to-day, which did not reach its destination by 
8 miles, and would have went right there, by mail. 
The P. M. G. might issue an order to receive them 
only in those last cages, without glass, or water, ex- 
cept in a sponge or in atin tube, and candy to feed 
on. Whatever is done will have to be done soon. 

Oxford, O., May 10, ’79. D. A. McCoRD. 


We are all deeply pained, friend M., to 
learn of Mr. L’s illness again. As I have 
once sent a cage containing candy only, to 
the P. M. G., with all I could say on the sub- 
ject, I do not know that I have anything) 
more to offer. Queens are now sent by 


mail in a registered package, by some of our | 
bee-keepers, but after the experience I have | 


had with losses of queens, and queens that 
once lay, I now prefer to send them by ex- 
press in the new section box cage described 
in this No., with plenty of bees, plenty of 
honey, and plenty of water. By the way, if 
we can devise some means to prevent the 
occasional swarming out, we could raise the 
queens, and get them fertilized in these 
same section box cages. When laying, send 


the bees, queen, hive and all. 


COMBS BUILT CROSSWISE, WHAT TO DO. 


Last winter I purchased 5 bee hives, 4 Quinby, and 
1 box hive. They are not Italians. I tried to take 
out the frames, but found the comb was united and 
of an irregular shape. I tried cutting them apart, 
but the honey ran out, and some of the comb broke 
loose from the frames and made a great muss. In 
such a case, how can I look for bee moth, as there 
seems to be some? also, find the queen to clip her 
wings? 

The soft and hard maple and poplar are first in 
bloom here. 1 notice they work a great deal on 
them, especially soft maple. Do they obtain honey 
or pollen? Does the lilac yield much honey? 


BASSWOOD LUMBER FOR HIVES. 

Will well seasoned basswood lumber answer for 
making movable frame bee hives, if carefully paint- 
ed and roofed with pine? 

HONEY FROM PEAS, 
Do field peas yield much honey? 
Franconia, Minn., May 4, ’79. JAS. P. SMITH. 
_ Lhave no doubt, friend S., you had a muss 
in trying to get tne frames apart, with the 
combs built as you say. You have a_ job of 
transferring on hand, and very troublesome 
itis sometimes. You must cut each comb 


| loose, all around, take it out and lay it down 


sarefully, without breaking. When you can 
get one trame free, tix in the comb precisely 
as I have directed in transferring. Go 
through with the whole in this way, and 
then make up your mind it will be cheaper 
after this, to watch your bees, and make 


' them build their combs true in the frames, 


in the first place. 

I have never known bees to notice the lilac, 
nor peas either, unless it is the variety of 
peas called vetches. Much honey is some- 
times obtained from these in Germany, 
where they are raised extensively for stock. 
Basswood does well for sections, but is con- 
sidered poor lumber for hives, on account 
of its great propensity to shrink and swell, 
and warp. 





WINTERING, THICKNESS OF CHAFF, A HIVE IN- 
DOORS, ETC. 
Bees came through well. Were mostly wintered in 
my chaff houses. ‘'hey are stronger now than I ev- 
er saw them in June. This is the second winter; 


| ’97 and ’78 was a good winter, but ’78 and ’79 was as 


hard a winter as is often seen. Most of the bees 
about here are non est. My good success with chaff 
houses convinces me that this is the best way to 
winter in this cold climate. 1 wintered 10 in cellar. 
Allright, but not as strong as the ones wintered 
out doors. Lhad 1 hive of italians (late) that 1 kept 
in the room with us all winter. 1 made a wire hive 
and put in front, put boxes of honey over, and an 
day could see the “little dears.”” Well, they bred all 
winter. Came through right; not a spoonful died, 
with 4 to lincrease, at least; are strong, and now 
on their stand out doors. If Ilecan go through the 
winters as well as the last one, I shall be satisfied. 
I have a quantity of fdn. made by Mrs. Dunham. 
Like it very much. The other kinds will break and 
bother, are pressed too hard, and not enough wax 
in the walls. Fdn. is to the bee-keeper what the 
seeder and reaper is to the farmer. Now winter 
bees well and without loss, movable frames, fdn., 
care and attention, and then you have it sure. 
Embarrass, Wis., May 13, ’79. J. E. BREED. 
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REPORT FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR. 

I see it is quite common to report progress, 
through the GLEANINGS, especially by A BC schol- 
ars. One year ago | bought of J. L. Lewis, Windsor, 
Mich., two colonies, one Italian and one hybrid. 
They came by express when cherries were in full 


bloom. There was no honey in either. In Septem- 

ber following, my report stood as follows: 
Pes SE NINDS ooo ceeds es ccavsctsderaes SO 
SEER RR eeeee CR Bahr ae eer steerer ee re 1 
Ree UN MN 0s 65 GS 5S ei orotate cn 
11 


At this writing I have six; five splendid, and one 
weak. I wintered as follows: 
PUTTING A SMALL NUMBER OF COLONIES IN A 8PEC- 
IAL REPOSITORY. 


I built a house double, and filled it with sawdust, 
in which I put3swarms. One of them died in Feb- 
ruary leaving fully 20 Ibs. of honey, comb bright and 
dry. 1 lost one swarm, before winter set in, which 
left fully 25 lbs. of honey, comb bright and new. The 
weak colony I have was winteredinthishouse. The 
other four I inclosed in large dry goods boxes with 
straw and chaff over and around them. A good 
shingled roof fitted to each box so the straw and 
chaff came out as dry (one week ago) as When it was 
putin. The four, and one of those in the house are 
us good as could be desired, being fully at work as 
in midsummer. Ithink they are working on soft 
maple; they have been very busy for nearly two 
weeks. Will some one inform me (through GLEAN- 
INGS) whether or not huckleberry blossoms are 
honey producing flowers? 1 have acres of them 
near my place. More anon. A. R. WILLIAMS. 

Muskegon, Mich., May, 1879. 

If I am correct, a house packed with saw- 
dust for wintering bees, can hardly succeed 
unless a large number of colonies are kept 
in it, say 40 or 50. With only 3, they would 
be deprived of the sun and have none of the 
benefits of the accumulative warmth of a 
large number of colonies together. With 
small apiaries, the out door packing will cer- 
tainly give the best results I think, unless 
we have a good cellar, dry and warm, and 
even then, there are serious disadvantages 
to be taken into consideration. 

SMOKERS, MATS, ETC. 

I have 21 stands left out of 40, and all but 2 had 
plenty of honey if not too much. I was watching 
GLEANINGS to see some complaint of Clark’s cold 
smoker, but see none. Mine did not make smoke 
enough to suit me, so I made some holes in the 
tube with an awl, and [ think it will now make all 
the smoke I want; so you can’t put me in the 
Growlery. The mat I like, but would prefer the 
slats running crosswise the frames instead of length- 
wise. I made one from yours as a pattern, with 
comb guides I had left. I think they are much bet- 
ter than enameled cloth for winter, under cushions. 
The enameled cloth holds all the moisture. My bees 
were all on their summer stands, with wind break. 
So far as I have heard, my loss has been the great- 
est in the county. Some haven't lost any even in 
box hives. ABRAM GRABILL. 

Oakley, Lil, April 29, ’79. 

The strips for the mats can be made to 
run across the frames, if you choose, but I 
do not see how you can then fold it smaller 
for a nucleus, or for getting a bee-tight fit, 
when you contract the hive by division 
boards. Comb guides make very good slats 
for the purpose. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM MITCHELL'S HIVE. 


I have 75 stands of bees to transfer. I shall com- 
mence to-morrow, and am going to use Mitchell's 
Patent Hive. I have 100 hives made. I had several 
stocks in the Mitchell hive last year and the year 
before, and thought I would make a business of it. 
If ITcan succeed as well with a large amount, as I 
did with a small one, I can do well at the business. 
I had stands last year from which I took 200m. of 


surplus honey, and if Ican make 100 stands turn! 


' after a while as badly as the quilts, and gnaw o 


out that amount, I think bee business will pay. My, 
bees came through the winter without the loss of 


one. I bought one of your smokers last year, and 
like it very much. Ithinkit the best I have ever 
seen. E. A. SUMMERS. 


Champaign, Ill., May 4, 1879. 

Lam very glad to get such a good report 
of the Mitchell hive, but it is in truth no 
more his than your own, friend 8S. It is 
simply the long hive that so many invested 
in andafterward discarded, 5 or 6 years ago. 


ONE OF THE A BC CLASS. 

I have 6 swarms wintered on summer stands, 
which came through allright. I am satisfied that 
if the bees are all right in the fail, by removing one 
or two frames on each side, and then placing over 
them a quilt which will come down to the bottom of 
the hive, there need be no fear of their freezing. 

Just before the season closed last summer, I 
found a small swsrm, put them in a new L. hive, 
with fdn., and gave them half filled sections to 
empty of honey, for they could gather but little. 
They only partly drew out 5 frames. I fed them 
again early this spring, and now the hive is half full 
of young, smart bee-. | am only a greenhorn, but 
one swarm earned me $40.00 last year. 1 don't 
know as you bare time or care to hear from strang- 
ers, but I don’t charge any thing for writing. 

Mitchell, from Sandusky, has an agent here for a 
patent hive, but I don’t see that it is enough better 
than the L. to pay for changing. R.T. CHAPMAN. 

Cleveland, O., April 26, ’7¥. 

IT am always glad to hear from strangers, 
friend C., especially when they belong to the 
A Bb C elass. In fact, I have been accused 
of being partial to those having only a half 
dozen colonies or less. Perhaps I am, but 
you see these older fellows can take care of 
themselves. A beginner with a few colo- 
nies seems to have a zeal and enthusiasm 
that those who number their colonies by the 
hundreds do not, and perhaps this, many 
times, is more important than even great 
wisdom and experience. One who does all 
he knows how to do, even though he be in 
his A B C, is a safer man than one who 
knows a great deal, and is too lazy to put it 
into practice. Now you are to be as faithful 
with each one of the six, as you were with 
the one that gave you $40. 

WILL TWO QUEENS CAUSE BEES TO ABSCOND? 

My bees have come through the winter in good 
condition. All but 2 were strong. I lost those 2 
rather foolishly perhaps, by uniting them without 
taking away either queen, and they absconded. I 
have 16 left. 

ABOUT FEEDING WHEN BEES ARE GETTING PLENTY 
OF HONEY AND POLLEN. 

You recommend feeding candy made of sugar and 
flour, to promote brood rearing: do you think the 
flour necessary when bees are bringing in pollen 
plentifully?) When bees have plenty of honey, don’t 
you think that to uncap one or more outside combs 
will answer as well for breeding purposes as feeding 
candy? In feeding a frame of candy where do you 
place it? near the outside or nearer the centre of hive, 
when rapid aronwne: is the only object? Whena 
colony is strong and has plenty of honey and pollen 
or is bringing in pollen rapidly, do you think feeding 
of much advantage? 

MATS FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 
I notice you advertise mats made of thin bass- 
wood; will not the bees cover these with oe ori 
the 
twine as easily as the enameled cloth? 
ONE OR TWO TIERS OF SECTIONS. 

Do you think, judging from experience, that bees 
will fill both tiers of sections as readily as if but one 
tier was used in a shallower frame? and do you 
have your frame of sections started at the side or 
over the brood nest? S. H. MALLORY. 

Decatur, Mich., April 26, 1879. 
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I do not think the uniting or the two 
queens had anything to do with the swarm- 
ing out. The bees had probably decided on 
so doing before you united them. I do not 
think any artificial pollen equal to the natu- 
ral, and I do not believe they will, as a gen- 
eral thing, take the flour candy when they 
are getting new pollen and honey. Uneap- 
ping heavy combs, I think as good a way of 
feeding as any, provided there is honey 
enough. The frame of eandy should always 
be put near the centre of the brood nest. 
When bees are gathering honey and pollen, 
they are doing as well as they ean do, and to 
feed or attempt to feed at such times would 
do harm, unless the accumulations of the 
day are not as great as they should be, when 
a little may be given at night. The pur- 
pose of feeding is only to fill up the gaps 
between natural sources, and to keep brood 
rearing going on uninterruptedly the whole 
warm season through. I expect the mats 
will be covered with propolis in time, but 
after they are so covered, they are as good 
as the enameled cloth, and proof against 
biting through. They also close the hive 
bee tight, at all times, and cannot shrink 
and pueker up, as do cloth covers. After 
the twine is covered with propolis, I do not 
expect the bees to bite through it. The 
inatter of two tiers of boxes or only one will 
be most thoroughly tested with our new 
story and a half hives, this season. I think 
it will be shown, that the strength of the 
colony pretty nearly decides the question. 
Frames of sections at the sides of the brood 
are excellent for getting the bees started in 
the sections, and they may be finished out 
there, or put into the upper story to be filled 
and capped. 

RAISING BEES IN DRONE COMB TO MAKE THEM 
LARGER. 


I would like to know what it would cost, to get a 
machine to make comb as much larger than drone 
comb, as the drone comb is larger than the worker 
comb. I have full stocks of bees whose queens 
lay altogether in drone comb. I can send a queen 
inanueleus hive, and warrant her to lay all her 
worker brood in drone comb, for $50.00. 

I never have used any of the fdn., but have 
scen it used, and know it will work. I know it is a 
good thing if it is put toa good use. If I had a ma- 
chine, [ could breed up much faster. I know I 
can enlarge the black worker bee to work on red clo- 
ver. You can see by the paper I willsend you, that I 
have got the largest amount of honey from one stand 
of bees, and I have got the bees to do it. I have 
found a new method of improving the bee, andits 
size, but with a machine I can get along faster. I 
claim'l can get them to the size of a bumble bee. 
You can see what I am after. J. ARCHER. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., May 4, 1879. 


I see what you are after, friend A., sure 
enough, but I have little faith in your pro- 
ject. Right before me lie a pair of dies that 
the clerks use for paper weights. They are 
for cells a size larger than drone fdn. The 
bees evidently considered them sells, for 
they got pretty badly disgusted, after trying 
in vain to make something out of such fdn. 

I believe almost any queen will lay worker 
eggs in drone comb, if her hive contains 
nothing else, but I have always considered 
it a great waste, for I could see no difference 
in the size of the bees. 


TRIALS OF AN A BC SCHOLAR. 
I thought that I was somewhat of a bee-keeper, 
until I received your books, but found, upon an ex- | 





amination, that I[hadn’t yet started. I am using 
the Simplicity hive, and on the 28th of last April, £ 
gave a freedman $1.00 for a large swarm of bees that 
he found upon a bush in the woods, and after put- 
ting them into a nice new hive, and giving them 
frames from other hives, with sealed brood, eggs, 
and larvee, according to directions layed down in 
your A BC book, [ thought that every thing was 
lovely. But alas! they came out as if confused, and 
went into the other hives, some in one and some in 
another. What do I lack now of being a bee-keep- 
er? and what did I gain or lose by that operation? 
Bennett, Texas, May 9, 79. GEO. B. DEAN. 


If the bees went into the other hives with- 
out being killed, you are all right, my friend, 
for you have got one more swarm, even if it 
is scattered about. Take combs from the 
strongest, and build it up again. I do not 
see that you lack anything of being a bee- 
keeper, unless it may be a queen to put with 
that new colony; eh? 





THE NEW JERSEY LAW IN REGARD 
TO ADULTERATING HONEY. 


AN ACT to protect the honey industry. 


WHEREAS, The production of honey is an honest 
and honorable industry of respectable and 
fast growing importance in this state, the entire 
proceeds of which is clear gain to the state; and 
whereas, adulterations with inferior sweets, not 
gathered by bees, are manufactured and sold un- 
der the name of honey, to the great injury of the 
industry and to the deception of the consumer, if 
not to the injury of his health, therefore: 


1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey, That every person or 
persons who shall manufature, sell or cause to be 
sold any article or substance having the semblance 
of honey, and yet not the real product of the hive, 
whether in shape of liquid or comb honey, shall to 
each package or vessel of such manufactured article 
or substance, aflix on the outside of the package ina 
conspicuous place, a distinct printed or written la- 
bel or brand stating that it is a mixture, and naming 
the constituent elements used, whether glucose, 
grape sugar or other adulterant; and every sale of 
such article or substance not so branded, marked 
or labeled is declared to be unlawful, and no action 
shall be maintained in any of the courts of this 
state to recover upon any contract for the sale of 
any such article or substance not so branded, 
marked or labeled. 


2. And be it enacted, That every person who shall 
knowingly sell or offer to sell, or have in his or her 
possession with intent to sell, contrary to the pro- 
vision of this act, any of the said article or sub- 
stance required by the first section of this act to be 
branded, marked or labeled, as therein stated, not 
so branded, marked or labeled, shall for each such 
offence forfeit and pay a fine of one hundred dol- 
lars, to be recovered with costs in any of the courts 
of this state having cognizance thereof, in an ac- 
tion to be prosecuted by the district attorney in the 
name of the people, and the one-half of such recov- 
ery shall be paid to the informer and the residue 
shall be applied to the support of the poor in the 
county where such recovery is had. 





3. And be it enacted, That every person who shall 
knowingly sell, or offer, or expose for sale, or who 
shall cause or procure to be sold, or offered or ex- 
posed for sale any article or substance required by 
the first section of this act to be branded, marked 
or labeled, not so branded, marked or labeled, shail 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on trial for such 
misdemeanor, proof of the sale, or offer or exposure 
alleged, shall be presumptive evidence of knowl- 
edge of the character of the article so sold or offer- 
ed, and that the same was not branded, marked or 
labeled as required by this act. 


4. And be it enacted, That this 2ct shall take ef- 
fect inmediately. 

If names are wanted for a petition for 
such a law in the state of Ohio, or any other 
state, GLEANINGS will do all in its power to 
furnish them. 
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OUR CARTOON FOR JUNE. 


ZOU see our friend has prepared himself 
( well for the work, had his veil all 
tucked nicely about his neck, his 
smoker in good trim, and had even tied his 
trousers about his ankles, that there might 
be no hindrance from unlucky bees getting 
the impression that these openings were en- 
trances to hives, and every thing seemed pro- 
pitious as_he started out on a fine May 
morning, filled with the very commendable 
idea of having all his bees on. combs of a 
uniform size. 





AN A B C SCHOLAR’S TRIALS IN TRANS- 
FERRING. 


Only a week before, a neighbor had trans- 
ferred the hives you see over toward the 
fence, and the whole operation seemed easy 
and simple. Since then, however, the fruit 
bloom had vanished, and he had forgotten 
the injunction of the A B C book, to beware 
of trying to do such work, when the bees 
were not gathering honey. As he scattered 
his combs about, omitting to use a cloth to 
cover the exposed sweets, as advised in the 
book, the robbers began very quietly loading 
up, and before he knew it, stinging was the 
order of the day, in a way he had never 
quite experienced before. His dog, which 
had, until now, been very much interested 
in the proceeding, suddenly beat a retreat 
with a series of quick yelps; next a chicken 
that chanced to be near, started off with 
alacrity, and finally his friend who was 
—— promised to see him again(?), and 

sid him “Good day” rather unceremonious- 

ly. He used his smoker, but they clung in 
frenzied rage to his trousers, stinging 
through, diving into his pockets and down 
his neck, until he, too, was compelled to re- 
tire from the field. While his friend is beat- 
ing the air furiously at a little distance, an 
innocent passer by in the road has started 
his horse with a wonderful suddenness, and 
has apparently no intention at all, of me 
ping to recover the hat which he has knock- 
ed off, in trying to beat away the bees which 
have gone over the fence to attack him so 
furiously, when he “‘wan’t doing nothin’ at 
all.” 

MorRAL.—If you do not want your town’s 
people to vote you and your bees a nui- 


sance, beware how you leave honey care- 
lessly exposed, at a time 
gathering nothing. 

P. S.—Our engraver says he thinks the 
man with the bee on his back must have 
been the minister, but I think he is mistaken. 


when bees are | 


SHADING BEE HIVES. 


KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 





(} N page 124, of April No., friend Phelps 
Y speaks of shading hives with a tomato 

vine, trained on a trellis. Having 
noticed that the tomato is very easily 
“taught” to go in any way you want it to go. 
the idea at once occurred to me, of having 
them trained in the same way we do our 
grape vines, and seeing some fine plants 
down at my mother’s, I begged one to be 
put under a course of instruction. That you 


may all try one, too, I give an engraving be- 
low, of how I expect it to look in a month or 
two. 





=== = -_—— 


TOMATO VINE TRAINED TO SHADE A BEE 
HIVE. 





We want 2 posts, 2 slats, and 3 wires. 
I would have the top bar 8 feet long, and 4 
feet above the ground. Make the plant 
throw out 4 branches, 2 on each side, and 
then pinch off all others. When any branch 
gets to the top of the stake, ape | it off. 
The fruit, having plenty of sun and light, 
will probably be very large, and very early. 
When you make a report of your hive, you 
can also make one of your tomato plant. 
Now, boys, who will beat me? If you will 
send me a photo of them when full of fruit, 
I will have the best one engraved. 

P. S.—Tie the branches to the stakes with 
‘pink ribbons;” or if that should not be in 
taste, will the Ladies Department suggest a 
better color? 





IF any body deserves to have trouble, it is the 
folks that will send bees and bees-wax, without put- 
ting their names on the boxes. They generaliy get 
it too. 


It will hardly ever pay to send bees-wax by ez- 
press. Go around to your neighbors, and scrape up 
100 hs. or a barrel, and then get a special rate on it 
by freight. 


A GREAT many, in ordering dollar queens, say 
“Pick me out a nice one.’ My friends, who do you 
suppose wants those that are left, that are not nice? 
If you order dollar queens, you must take them 
just as they come. 
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For even Christ pleased not himseif.—-Rom. 15:3. 
i> ¢ @¢ a 

THE cold blast smoker business is getting to be 
quite an item. About a dozen hands are employed 
on them, and the sales are now something over a 
thousand per month. 
a> 0@ 0 Qe 

Our article on transferring should by good rights 
have been inthe April No., but as the season is so 
backward, the directions will be in very good time 
for most of the northern states. 
= >? -- 

THERE are a few who will have it that it was grape 
sugar which caused the losses in bees during the 
past winter and spring. How about those who lost 
so heavily where no grape sugar was ever used ? 

HO SO 

We can make sections of beautiful white bass- 
wocd, ready to nail, without any dove-tailing, plan- 
ed onone side and both edges, Simplicity size; for 
$5.00 per thousand. Doolittle’s size (the so called 
prize box, 544 wide, by 614 high), $6.00 per thousand. 
These prices are for lots of not less than 500. 

OL 

THE Los Angeles Weekly Stan talks about us as 
follows : 

GLEANINGS (May No.) contains a cut of “blasted 
hopes,” which might serve as a portrayal of blasted 
hopes on the coast this season, but the face is hard- 
ly long enough to correctly represent a California 
bee-keeper this season. The face should look as if 
a 64 pounder were hanging to the chin to draw it 
outas long asan old fashioned bee-gum. Brother 
Root, if you did not intend it for us, it fits so well 
that we will accept it ‘tas others see us.” 

| WISH to pay for all inventions sent me, of which 
1 make use, but I have bought so many which I have 
never used, that I hope you will excuse me if lama 
little slow hereafter, in deciding what [ can pay for. 
1 will pay friends Clark and Corry, $25.00 each, for 
the features in their smokers, of which I have made 
use, if they will accept it. Were not the profits very 
close at the prices for which they are sold, [suppose 
I should do more. 





Or oo 

I AM very happy to hear that both Mitchell and | 
Mrs. Cotton seem to be doing something to straight- 
en up their bad work. Whenever they make a sat- 
isfactory arrangement with those they owe, and do 
i fair and square business, I will, with pleasure, 
vive one or both, a good advertisement free, for one 
year. The only candidate we have for the Humbug 
and Swindle Department is a “Crystal Honey”? man 
hailing from 218 Fulton St.,N. Y. It is the same 
slippery elm, “‘ambrosial” dodge I have two or three 
times shown up. Their receipt will not make honey 
or anything like it. 

———_ --> o- — 

I cup the following from an article inthe Santa 
Barbara Press, in regard to Mr. J. Archer, one of 
our contributors. 


Last year he experimented with one colony of | 
Italian bees, working exclusively for increase in the | 
number of bees; from this colony he obtained | 


| the statement, because 
| rounds of the papers. 


| loosening the fdn. 


thirty-six swarms, and from the original stock and 
the increase, he obtained 1576 pounds of extracted 
honey. Thirty of these swarms were sold at $8.00 a 


| swarm, and the honey at 6c. per lb., making $334.56 


from the proceeds of one original swarm of bees. 
The feat seems to me hardly possible, and I am in- 


clined to think the newspaper reporters got the 
| story alittle mixed, as they often do. 


In the cli- 
mate of California, with plenty of empty combs, 
and by purchasing queens for the swarms, it might, 
perhaps, be done, but this would hardly be fairly 
the proceeds froma single colony. I have given 
it will probably go the 


i oa eR 
I HAVE never had a complaint, so far as I know, of 
the Clark cold blast smoker’s going out, but have 
had several of the Simplicity form, which is prefer- 
red by farthe larger part of our customers. The 
ditticulty proved to be that the tube on the end of 
the cone, was so small, that the blast tube too near- 
ly filled some of them, thus choking the draft. To 
all having such troubles, we will send anew cone, 
free of charge, with a larger tube init. To show 
you how to start them, we now fill each smoker with 
rotten elm wood, and all you have to do, is to hold a 
lighted match before the draft hole, while you work 
the bellows, and in a twinkling your smoker will be 
roaring like a drum stove. These are the only 
smokers that I know of, that can be set in full blast 
instantly, by simply lighting a match. 
ee OO 
A BRAN new book, on 2 subject I am interested in, 
if a good one, gives me about as much keen enjoy- 
ment, as anything Ican think of, and when L. C. 
Root’s new Quinby'’s Bee-Keeping was put into my 
hands yesterday, I felt as if Icould not goon with 
my work, until I had seen every page. It has 
beautiful paper, beautiful print, and is full of pict- 
ures ; pen pictures, too, of the author’s own experi- 
ence with bees, hives, and honey. Somehow, I can 
not help regretting that friend Root advises a hive 
with the frame standing on the bottom. board. If I 
am correct, he himself admits that there are but 
few bee-keepers who can be persuaded to use them. 
Truly, it takes all sorts of people to make a world. 
As the book has been entirely rewritten, those who 
have Quinby’s former editions will need this all the 
same. I think it should be found in every bee-keep- 
er’s library. We can mail them for $1.50. 
> 096 <a 
IN Nellis’ price list of supplies, which, by the way, 
I think it will pay you all to have, if you have got 
room left in your heads for so much bee literature, 
I notice he has made a little addition tomy cup of 
melted wax over alamp, as given in our price list, 
for fastening infdn. The addition is a simple little 
strip of wood, say one of the section pieces, pressed 
into the cupso as tocome just alittle below the 
surface of the wax. Now dip your strip of fdn., in 


| the melted wax until it touches this strip, and it is 
| just right to press against the top bar of the section. 


To make it hold the fdn. still more firmly, use 2 
parts rosin and one part melted wax, in your cup, 
and you may throw a section onthe floor without 
By this plan, one gir) will put in 
starters as fast as3 or4can put the boxes together. 
Have your cupsetina hole inthe table, and the 
lamp under the table, and you can do them like 
“smoke.” We now put all of ours together in this 
manner. No top pieces are split,and you do not 
need a saw cut init, unless you choose. 
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Gy e want to see a scholar of mine inthere. If you can 

‘ otes and Queries go through it all, and keep cool and careful, proba- 

‘9 G3 CE 4 46, e bly you will finally get a great crop of honey, and 
then will come the hardest lesson of all, perhaps. 

= —————= Keep cool as before, do not get slack in your work. 
PRUSSIC ACLD IN WILD CHERRY. or lazy, and by and by, you will have a class of 


r, a} .7 7 or. 
if NOTICE in GLEANINGS the question, whether YOU" OWN, and I hope teach them a great deal bet 


* : : ter than re 2. 
the blossoms, like the fruit, of wild cherry an I have Gone.) 
contain prussic acid. There is no prussic acid 





in either the cherry or peach, any more than there WHY SO MANY QUEENS DIE IN THE SPRING. 

is aleoholin corn or rye. Prussic acid is distilled What is the cause of so many queens dying this 

from the cherry and peach fruit, bark, or leaves, spring? I have had 6 die. ISAAC JONES. 

just as alcohol is obtained from corn, by fermenta- Martinsville, Ill., April 28, 1879. 

tion and distillation. [And I have had more than 6 die, Friend J., and | 
GRAY’S FEEDER. can hardly say why they died either. This much | 


To use syrup init, the hive must be set level, orthe 40 Know, that strong colonies, well protected in the 
feeder will not hold much. It will do to wet pure Chaff hives and house apiary, neither died nor had 
sugur with water, but if it contains any flour, it will | their queens die, so I conclude it is in some way 
sour very soon. That is my experience. connected with the spring dwindling and conse- 

Oxford, Ohio. ; D. A.McCorp. | duent demoralization of the colony.] 


: {lam inclined to think you at fault, friend M. | "CALIFORNIA. 
2each stone meats certainly contain prussic acid, for | . 7 Pipe . : a 
a child was recently killed from eating too many of | ¢ Sage Fg oe you some Ly bag Be ep 2 this 
these, and an examination showed the presence of | S's 1¢18 only now commencing to bloom. must 
prussic acid in the stomach. I once had some honey | tTY Bext spring to get a dozen lynn trees by mail 
that tasted so much like peach stone kernels, I was | f£0™ You, to plant on the banks of our creek, to see 
inclined to think it contained prussic acid. The if they will not grow in California. 1 have had only 
bees that gathered it died in wintering, but you Ba ry ses ap em Rat i. eee tes 
know thatis not a very uncommon thing for my | °! me ~ ye Kilt hahlgernapd " Hy fe nals 
bees todo. You are right about the feeder.] time. Bees are killing their drones, and it now 
seems probable that Southern California will not 
ee ee yield more than a third crop of honey this year, 
WHEAT BRAN AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN. perhaps not so much. mt WILKIN. 
Bees work first rate on wheat bran. It'sfunto| 54% Buena Ventura, Cal., April 29, "79. 
see them rollin it; they just wallow around like old 
hens in dry ashes, and then go off with their legs 
full. I suppose it’s an old thing, but it surprised me. 
Greenwood, Col., Apr. 20,’79. H. H.C. BREECE. 


The three, dollar queens you sent me last Aug. 
and Oct., prove to be beauties. One raises the larg- 
est and yellowest bees that I ever saw. My bees 
came through good and strong. but three swarms 


I started in bee culture last spring, with 2 colonies. roe herd tnd ee and HS. aon" 


Now I have 6, and one in the woods. 





Collinsville, Ill, Apr. 19,79. B.G. Marcum. | Brighton, Mich., April 28, 1879. 
I have wintered safely, on summer stands, in Sim- SPRINKLING SULPHUR ON WILD BEE3 TO FIND THEIR 
plicity hives, with bees on 3 frames. The hives were TREE 


contracted with chaff division boards (ala Root), T have a box hive with glass sides, in which I have 
and the upper stories were filled with chaff. Most acolony of blacks. I have given bees going into 
of my neighbors lost heavily. The two, one dollar the hive, a thorough coating with flower of sulphur 
queens purchased of you last year proved to be (see letter of Dr. Ruff, on page 381, Nov. 1878), and 
purely fertilized, producing finely marked workers have failed to discover any disturbance in con- 
and they are also good layers. , Sequence thereof. Some of the bees would keep 
JOHN T. GARDNER. right on into the cluster ; others would stop on the 
Hamilton, Ohio, April 21, 1879. inside of the hive and brush themselves with their 
legs, the same as if they had been rolled in meal. : 

IMPORTANCE OF SKILL AND CARE IN HANDLING THE D. H. Kevron. 

COMBS. Ft. McKavett, Texas, April 28, 1879. 
-eiv 70 rare te) on RATE Si SOIL iy» WES 

PR naernectncat tee Fn gpa ay oot Tam sorry to see that you_lost’so heavily in bees, 
queen, right off, although I am ever so anxious to the past winter. I followed your advice in prepar- 
have her here. Ihave now three queenless colo- ing for winter, and did not lose a pint of bees out of 
nies. I accidentally killed one queen the other day, 10 colonies, wintered on the summer stands. One 
while fussing in the hive; and, by the way, Mr. Morning, the thermometer showed 22° below zero. 
Root, it does seem a little strange that I hear of no TWo thirds ofthe bees in this vicinity are dead. The 
more such accidents. Why, Sir. I scarcely ever Pring is two_weeks later with us, than last spring. 





work round a hive any length of time, without kill- Shamburg, Pa., May 7, "79. D. L. OILER. 
ing some bees, when I am quite careful, too. [It was once raid of a physician, that he, like a 
Milford, Del., Apr. 22, ’79. ALEX. HENRY. guide post, pointed the way continually to others, 
———-— but never went himself. Ifthe way I have pointed 
TENEMENT CHAFF HIVE. out is a good one, I will try, friend O., and go in it 


The Tenement chaff hive, or 4 in one, illustrated in myself hereafter.] 
the Feb. No., is ahead ofallothers. It cast a large | 
swarm the 25 of this month, April, which is the | GIVING BEES A FLY. 


earliest swarm I have heard of about here. This | : 

“ver - g I went into winter quarters with 41 colonies of 
hive now belongs to Mr. Silas, of Anderson. His  frajians and came out with 40, all in good condition. 
bees have wintered nicely in it the past severe mye other died of starvation. I put my bees in a 
Columbus. Ind.. April 28. 1879 J.M. BROOKS. — Gry cellar, in Nov., and leave them entirely alone 

ERs ey eee ey ree till [take them out in the spring. Don't believe in 
eae Ps giving them a fly. JEREMY LAKE. 
North Easton, Mass., May 8, 1879. 











HOW TO BECOME AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


I think I will send for — A B Cin a few days, 
and would like you to explain how I may become! You should warn beginners, and all, against wear- 
one of your scholars, as I am a new beginner. I ing black hats among bees while working with them. 
start this spring with 13 stands of bees, and will The liability to be stung while handling bees with a 
have them all to transfer, as they are allin oldhives dark colored hat on, is much greater than it would 
and boxes. CHRISTIAN E. ROHRER. __ be, if a light colored hat is worn. You perhaps have 

Rippon, W. Va., April 35, 1879. noticed this. : JOHUN A. BUCHANA N. 

(The way to become an A B C scholar is to get Holiday’s Cove, W. Va., May 10, 1879. 
some bees just as you have done,and commence [I have never noticed that bees objected to dark 
transferring, queen rearing, introducing, Italianiz- | colors, but that fur, or anything of a wooly nature, 
ing, and all the other things you read about. Get | seemed particularly offensive tothem. Would not 
into the Smilery, Growlery, Blasted Hopes, and every | a light fur hat be as disagreeable to them as a dark 
where else, except Humbugs and Swindles. I never ' one, friend B. ?] 


‘ 
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In that Simplicity hive I bought of you last year, | ported only by the wires, they are embeded in the 
| have a swarm of common black bees, for which, I fan. If the fdn. is too warm or if too much pressure 


uve : »d 2, is ’ 4 : P . 
abi ne orem tiggg oe wt ——— is applied, the wires will pass entirely through. If, 


ly this last winter, but mine are all right, and have | after the wires are inserted, the fdn. bends between 
been working hard for the past 3 weeks. them, it can be made straight again by placing the 
D. S. BASSETT. 2 : 
frame over a board made to fit inside and passing 
| the roller over it. 
We have had a splendid flow of honey this spring. During the past week, I have filled a hundred or 


The flow during the month of April was unprece- more frames with fdn. wired in this way, and my 
dented, and, strange to tell, the bees were too busy mae : oT n age ; vs y 
to raise queens and swarm. At present writing my | Pees are now drawing out the cells. That you may 
combs are all well filled, and I intend to have them | see how little they care for the wire, I send you a 


Farnumsville, Mass., May 5, 1879. 








so during the summer. _ W. F. ROBERTS. portion of a frame which was placed in a hive at 4 
Clinton, La., May 7, 1879. ; 
o’clock yesterday afternoon, and taken out early 
. Ty . ms 99 ‘ - ie aa 6 
GOOD FOR THE “BLACKYS. this morning. You will see that it is nearly drawn 


On the 16th of April, 1879, I transferred a swarm of . cea . 
bees from atree to a Simplicity hive. They gave out and partly filled tyres BES. - " ” 
me ‘5lbs. of nice white honey, and 8 L. frames filled | I also send you a “Foundation Wire Fastener. 
completely with brood. They can scarcely stay ina | It can be used when made longer or with greater 
single story hive, and gathered from fruit | diameter, but I like the small size best, as you can 
bloom 25tbs. of honey after they were transferred. % y : 
They keep all 10 of their frames nicely filled with #¢t nearer the top and bottom bars. Ido not fasten 
brood. Would you call this “oe work for black | the fdn. to the top bar; I simply place it close to 
bees ? M. PARMERLEE. , ° » bee ni c 

ean Blossom, Ind., May 7, 1879. the bar; the bees fasten it. A. H. K. BLoop. 

Quincy, Mass. 


{Yes, Sir! P 

; PRES RN ES Many thanks, friend Blood, for so gener- 

. ais ae: wt aa ienciial lip ously and promptly giving us the benefit of 

An agent visited me the other day, with the “Van = voy Jj Seda. mn : ai 
Horn Excelsior Hive’ (moth proof). ” He and others your little Eve —— T he comb ‘4 oe 
seem to be selling a good many “farm rights,” at $10, | 45 Pe rfect as one cou d de sire, anc I rea y 
in this and other parts of the state. Please tell us cannot tell by examination on which side of 
in GLEANINGS, if they have a patent. the wire the fdn. was placed. Although 

W. A. MCPHAIL. | the wires are less than 14 inches apart, there 

Pleasanton, Texas, April 28, 1879. ie not at ‘ ha toe ily shamed ell = ‘either 

(I do not know of the hive you mention, nor canT 12 i » gy ao y ee os - nish 
think it worth the trouble to hunt up patents. Past | side of the sample sent. Below we give a 
experience in any neighborhood in our land will cut of the little roller. 
demonstrate that the money paid out for patent 
right bee hives is worse than thrown away ; will it 
not ? Look about you and see.] 








B 





FOUNDATION ON WIRES. 


iN 


sf HAVE been experimenting for some time to in- 

{ sert wires in my foundation, After considera- BLOOD’S FDN. WIRE INSERTER. 

__ ble thinking, the idea popped into my head, that | 7+ ig made of hard wood, is 5+ inches long 
it | eee ee eee re eee frames, asyouhave onq j in. in diameter, and is held in a heavy 
suggested in GLEANINGS, and then place them in a wire frame as shown in the cut I will fur- 
hot oven, the wires would sink into the fdn. when | nigh the implement for 0c. or 25¢e by mail. 


placed upon them. I was quite sure this would jf friend B. does not object, and 1 will pay 
work, so thegnext day I roasted a frame well, and jim $5.00 for his invention. 


placed the fdn. on the wires. Imagine my surprise | « = mee oe ar ome 
to find that the wires did not sink into the fdn.| po not send any more Jan. and Feb. Nos. That 
cnough to make a mark! The fine tinned wire (No. offer of 20c. each “fetched ’em.” 
36) cooled almost instantaneously, after being re- RRS SA ELAS AS OE 
moved from the oven. This was failure No. 1. THe Bee-Keeper’s Exchange has now caught up ex- 
Next, it seemed probable to me that, if I should | cept the March No. The name is a good one; it is 
place the fdn. on a board large enough to fit inside | really an exchange of thought between real, live, 
the frame, and then heat the fdn. until soft, I could | sharp bee-keepers. Some of them may be rather 
cause the wires to sink into it any depth by pressing | young, and some of the plans given may need some 
them upon it. The heat of the sun not being suffi- | remodeling, but if your humble servant is not the 
cient to soften the wax, I placed it on the board in | one to have a broad charity for such, I don’t know 
the oven, As soon as it softened, I placed a frame | whois. Let us give friend Nellis and the Exchange 
over it, and caused the wires to sink into it nicely. | a lift,boys, for his paper is certainly worth the small 
i then attempted to raise the frame, when, behold! | sum he asks for it. 
out came the wires and fdn. stuck fast to the board! | ————__——>_ 690 <———___ 
This, certainly, was not a success. | ALrHouGH we have had some reports of dwind- 
Seeing that the wires would go into the fdn., I | ling with chaff packing, we have hada far greater 
next tried to soften the fdn. with the wires under it. | number which point unmistakably, in favor of 
This was easily done, but I found I needed some- | chaff packing. Of bees that wintered nicely in cel- 
thing to press the fdn. onto the wires. After using lars, many suffered badly, if not packed in chaff 
various things I made what I call our— after they were taken out. Well made house apia- 
FOUNDATION WIRE INSERTER. | ries seem to have given the best results. Although 
To use this, sew the wire into the frames, place | it may be hard to tell in all cases, why the bees died, 
the fdn. on the wires, and set the frames in the sun | itis very certain that frosty nights in the spring 
or above a hot stove (I use the latter), until the fdn, | had very much to do with it, and I know of nothing 
is soft enough to sag a little between the wires, | that will so effectually remedy this difficulty, as a 
then pass the roller over the fdn., and as it is sup-' warm, well made house apiary. 
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AT this date, May 26th, nothing has been heard 
from our 100 imported queens, I presume it is on 
account of the backwardness of the season, which 
extends to Italy, as well as through our own coun- 
try. For the same reason, very few dollar queens 
have as yet been sent out. Several lots are on the 
way, and you may expect them speedily, in our new 
large cages. By introducing them into these large 
cages, with lots of bees, we are spared the task of 
introducing them to hives. 





QUEEN REARING. 


I regret that I can send you no queens, at present. 
The very unfavorable weather has delayed the busi- 
ness very much, so that 1 am now away behind on 
orders. I will notify you as soon as I can supply 
you. Ihave already received more orders than I 
had last season by July Ist. Thanks. 

E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 16, 1879. 








Dear Friend :—May 1 ask all readers of GLEANINGS 
to send me any insects, spiders, etc., which may at- 
tack or injure bees. Send in a close tin box, by 
mail, and if the insects etc. are dead, wrap in cotton 
to prevent injury. I will figure and describe for 
GLEANINGS all sent. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., May 21, 1879. 





HOME MADH FDN. 


I would like to answer through GLEANINGS, many 
inquiries, by saying I am not prepared to furnish 
wood fdn. machines. I gave my description so that 
any one could make them. I have brood now in flat 
bottomed cells on fdn. made from wooden dies. 


Conklin, N. Y., May 20, 1879. W. RUGER. 





FLAT BOTTOMED FDN. 


Ihave tried some of the flat bottomed fdn., and 
the bees will not work on it until they cut away al! 
the side walls, and dent the bottoms of the cells, as 
in their own combs. I think it no better than a 
sheet of wax, which 1 have found to be a perfect 
nuisance. E. M. JOHNSON. 

Mentor, O., May 22, ’79. 
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THE 20 HIVE HOUSE APIARY. 


A HOUSE APIARY FOR 20 HIVES. 


7yiW ENTY chaff hives with all the inside 
| furniture, wintering cushions, &c., cost 
just $100.00. The above house apiary, 
similarly furnished, all painted, complete, 
we can furnish for the same sum. As it is 
made of foot boards, it is, as you will see by 
the cut, 7 feet wide and 9 feet long. The 
ceiling is 7 feet above the floor. The walls 
are made warm by several thicknesses of 
building paper. The space above the ceil- 
ing is filled with sawdust, as it also is under 
the floor. The ventilator and alighting 
boards are put on with screws, that they 
may be taken off for shipment. There are 
four rows of hives, five above, and five be- 
low on each side. You will observe that the 
end hives have their entrances in the ends 


of the building, the two next the centre | 








‘ones having theirs as far away from the cen- 


tre ones as the size of the hive will allow, 
the bees going out from the corner of the 
hive. The price of the whole house, in the 
flat, will be $75.00. If all of the inside fur- 
niture is omitted, the price will be $50.00 set 
up, or $37.50 in the flat. You see, when 
your house is locked up and the key in your 
pocket, no one can meddle with your bees, 
or steal your honey. Just think how happy 


_you will feel when you see it coming into 


town, on a flat bottomed car, with the stars 
and stripes waving from the—the—‘mast 
head.”’ You know we can send you the key 
through the post-office. For $200.00 more, 
we will send you 20 nice colonies of Italians. 
to man it completely, ready to “sail.” If 
you think you can make one cheaper, | 
think the A B Cand the above directions 
will enable any good carpenter to do it. 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. 


| Our Homes. 


Wherefore, my beloved. as ye have always obeyed, 
not asin my presence only, but now much more in 
my absence, work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.-—Phil. 2; 12. 

5 ri AD I decided to write, under a fictitious 

C% name, as Ihave written andas I am 
—s . . . 

* going to write to-day, or had I deserib- 
ed some imaginary character who had passed 
through these struggles with right and 
wrong, many of my friends would have far 
less objection to these HOME PAPERS. While 
[ have no disposition to criticise those who 
use fiction as a means of illustrating truth, 
[ do not feel right in doing so myself. I 
much prefer to give plain facts. When you 
feel like protesting against my speaking of 
myself as "do, please bear in mind that I 
am throwing all personal feeling out of the 
question, and talking of myself precisely as 
I would give a history of a machine, and 
that I go into details, precisely as I would in 
directing you how to make a similar ma- 
chine, showing up the errors in its construe- 
tion, With an entire absence of any feeling 
other than a desire to do good, and to help 
mankind. I wish my personal friends to 
bear this in mind; it matters far more what 
[ am now than what [ was once. 

I wish to go back to that Monday morning 
when I first started out to follow my Savior. 
A friend suggested while criticising these 
Papers, that I had pictured myself a pews 
among sinners, and doubtless intended pict- 
uring myself a prince among saints after my 
conversion. In telling the plain truth as 
nearly as I could with God’s help, in the first 
part of my eyes perhaps he was pretty 
nearly right, but had I been able to,say, that 
I was anew man so far as to be without sin, 
after my conversion, I should most assuredly 
never have written a word. 

That Monday morning, I was, with per- 
haps the one exception I have spoken of, the 
same A. I. Root that Thad been all my life 
before, only with a changed purpose. I 
found within an hour, almost, that pride, 
anger, ambition, and a host of other evil im- 
pulses remained very much as they did be- 
fore, ready to push forward at the slightest 
encouragement, and I began to be appalled 
at the fearful task I had undertaken. I gaz- 
ed at the world before me, and was tempted 
to turn back; but, remembering the prom- 
ise, I could only say again and again, ‘Help, 
O ny Savior, help me.’’ Every time came 
the answer, “Iam near; fear not, but goon.” 

One of the first impulses was not to say a 
word about it to my partner, but to let her 
see What a “changed man” I was, and at the 
bare thought came a feeling of pride; but 
conscience said at once, let there be no hid- 
ing, but let everything be plain and outspok- 
en. Then, when telling her what I was 
going to do, came a disposition to boast of 
how I would sacrifice property and life, if | 
need be, for the new cause, and although | 








ql 
_ 


99 


conscience said ‘Stop! stop!” if I recollect 
aright, I said some things which plainly in- 
dicated that no great amount of wisdom had 
yet come with the new life. Then, in my 
usual haste, I was going to take back part of 
it, but conscience said so strongly ‘* Keep 
still; let the matter rest where it is,”’ that 
began to learn the very important lesson of 
the wisdom of leaving things in even a bad 
shape many times, rather than to waste 
words in trying to set them right. During 
those first few days, I heard over and over 
again, “‘Keep still; let your actions more 
than your words show you are trying to be a 
Christian. There will be plenty of talking 
for you to do by and by, and you will be told 
when, and what to say; but until then, keep 
still, and wait patiently until your orders to 
work coine.”’ 

With my restless disposition, I was a lit- 
tle impatient at this, but I very soon found 


my hands full, and in a way, too, that was 


not a little unexpected, as well as humiliat- 
ing. I was going to be a Christian, and 
have every thought and motive pure in the 
sight of God. I, who had been for years liv- 
ing a life of falsehood, in some respects, ex- 
pected in three or four days to be able to be 
truthful to such a degree that God, who 
reads one’s thoughts, could see no difference 
between them and the words that were ut- 
tered to my fellow men. In trying to go 
through with business one day, and do this 
to the letter, I was utterly appalled to see 
what a great mountain of work needed to be 
done in that direction. Before night I be- 
gan to stop and hesitate at every word I ut- 
tered. I donot think I uttered any direct 
falsehoods, even if I did come very near to 
ita great many times; but after a sentence 
had been spoken, I saw how far the impres- 
sion I had purposely conveyed differed from 
the real thought that was in my mind. 
Worst of all, I began to fear that it was im- 
possible to do business successfully, and be 
absolutely truthful. My customer would 
hold up a piece of jewelry and say, 

“Mr. Root, you charge a dollar for that 
article, and I do not believe it cost you over 
75¢e.”’ 

Perhaps the real truth of the case was, 
that it did not cost 70e., but it seemed to me 
then utterly impossible to explain to him 
why goods of that description could not be 
sold at the close figures of the necessaries of 
life, which were sure sale and no losses from 
styles changing, ete. What reply should I 
make? He was watching me closely, and 
every word [ could think of in the way of a 
reply was sure to convey to him the idea 
that I had paid more than 75e. for the pin. 
Excuses for doing so came, lots of them; 
such as, that a great many of such goods 
got out of style, and did not sell at all, and 
that about a bushel of these goods lay in a 
drawer near me, that I would be glad to sell 
out for a tenth part of cost, and the pin, in 
that way, cost a great deal more than 75ce. 
A better impulse kept saying, which is 
worth the more, to have that new Presence 
say, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,’ or to sueceed in making a sale, b 
doing as every body else does? I could tell 
the man he had no right to ask such a ques- 
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tion, and that I would not tell him what my 

oods cost, but could I say it in kindness? 

‘ould I sell him the pin truthfully, in the 
same way in which I would urge him to be- 
come a Christian? I wish to digress a little 
on this point. Shortly after this, a wholesale 
jeweler with whom I dealt much, called on 
mie. I knew he had been suddenly convert- 
ed, a year before, and had been very active 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
I bought a bill of goods of him, but he did 
not say a word on the subject of rem ye I 
spoke of it, and asked him if he could go on 
with business and tell the whole truth 
square and sharp. He rather evaded it, and 
finally confessed that he could not. 

Said he, ‘Mr. Root, I would have lost a 
sale of $800.00 worth of goods yesterday, if I 
had stuck to the whole truth on some gold 
rings. Other dealers warranted them full 
18k., and he would not buy them, unless I 
did the same. Neither would he buy some 
other goods he wanted, unless he could have 
the rings at the price named. If other peo- 
ple would be truthful I could be so, too, and 
get along; but a man would starve on the 
road, who attempted to tell all he knew 
about his goods. It cannot be done.” 

“Then cannot a jeweler be a Christian?” 

‘IT do not see how he can.” 

“Tf.that be the case, I shall stop being a 
jeweler from this minute; but, my friend, I 
-annot for a moment think that truthfulness 
in business can be earried to such an ex- 
treme, as to injure the business in the long 
run.” 

This man failed in business soon after, 
paying but a small amount on the dollar. It 
is a terrible thing to lose all one’s property, 
but a far more terrible one, to me, to lose 
that approving voice of conscience also, that 
I am sure to hear after having tried hard all 
day to be truthful, even though I have not 
succeeded as I would wish. 

Another great fault, connected with this 
one, soon began pushing its hideous propor- 
tions prominently into view. It isan easy 
maiter comparatively, for me to be frank 
and truthful when I am in an even temper; 
but when disturbed or thrown off my track 
by a little opposition, the case is quite a dif- 
ferent one. When arguing or disputing, or 
when rudely contradicted, my usual good 
sense seems to desert me, and under the in- 
fluence of strong excitement, if I allow my- 


self to talk at all, lam very sure to feel af- | 


terward, that I have gone wide of the mark, 
which I have set up fora standard. From 
the time of my conversion up to the present, 
I have been obliged to keep saying to myself 
morning, noon, and night, almost, ‘Look 
out! look out! look out!” 

Over and over again, have I been obliged 
to ask God to forgive me for being so care- 
less as to let Satan entrap me inthis one 
way, and I have asked the forgiveness of 
those around me for the same offense, until 
I am almost afraid toever do it again. I 
shall come to this again further on. 

It comes very natural for me to boast of 
what I am doing, or can do, and this, witha 
natural tendency to exaggerate and a sort of 
careless recklessness of consequences, in 
the course of years, had developed into a 





JUNE 
! 
habit of making statements that might, with 
a very good show of justice, be denominated 
‘abominable falsehoods. For instance, if 
some one asked how much honey my whole 
apiary was yielding in a day, I would be 
very apt to say 500ths. This would make 
quite a sensation, and visitors coming down 
to view the proceeding would be pointed to 
a colony on the seales and told that was an 
average colony, and there were a hundred 
just like it. It would all look fair and 
straight, but actual weight might show a 
great deal less than 500fbs. Perhaps there 
might not be a hundred colonies, and a large 
number might be rearing queens and so get- 
ting no honey, the one on the scales also 
might be much more than average, and fi- 
nally, deducting the daily loss from evapora- 
tion of the honey, the weighed colony might 
not have gathered 5ths. of real honey. To 
have it sound large, I was interested in hay- 
ing it as high as it could be made to seem. 

Now to illustrate what Lam trying to get 
before you, suppose, for some _ reason, | 
wanted a neighbor to shut his b&es up for 
one day during the height of the season, and 
should agree to pay for all the honey they 
/ would probably gather during that one day. 
If you please. say the number of colonies 
was ap tee Bos same as mine. I should 
then be interested in making the daily pro- 
duct as low as possible. Well, how much 
would the difference be between the two es- 
timates? By examining myself on such 
questions as the above, that is by standing 
aside, and estimating things from two stand 
points, I discovered myself to be a very un- 
reliable individual. I discovered, too, that 
the habit had grown to be so much a part of 
me, that it seemed very doubtful that losuld 
ever learn to be as truthful and accurate as 
some people without such temptations are. 
Worst of all, when I was cornered up. and 
my fault was plainly shown me, the disposi- 
tion was so strong to stick to my first state- 
ment and bolster it up by all sorts of excuses, 
that I almost despaired at times, of ever be- 
ing able to come anywhere near what I felt 
that God demands, and which society also 
demands. In the little book called the Gos- 
pel Hymns, there are four lines that run thus : 

“Have we trials and temptations ? 
Is there trouble anywhere ? 
We should never be discouraged, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 

I had sung this so much, it had got to be 
almost a part of myself, and I used to go to 
the Lord in prayer so often with these trials 
and troubles, that I sometimes wondered if 
he never tired of hearing so much from one 
who, it seemed to me, made such very slow 
pa I did make progress though, and 

grew in wisdom’s ways from the very day 
when I first called on my Savior to help me. 
It was not long before I was cheered by 
hearing my friendsremark that I had grown 
so modest in my statements that I had not 
fairly represented things, and that I had not 
really done myself justice, by my modesty. 
_ Little did they know what a battle had been 
; fought and how I had prayed over these 
things, thinking over and over again I 

should never reach my ideal of being accu- 
rate and truthful. What a happy, happy 
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feeling it was to look back and see that I 


was really making progress, and to feel that | 
approving voice at night, when I lay down to | 


rest. Where it was possible, I trained my- 
self to giving exact figures, instead of rough 
cuesses, and some of you may remember the 
time, when I decided to give in each number 
of GLEANINGS the exact number of sub- 
scribers each month. I tried, too, to culti- 
vate a disposition to tell the worst side of a 
story, as well as the best, and to forbear tel- 


ling a part of the truth instead of the whole | 
truth. After these victories, came another | 


one that I had not foreseen. In employing 


inany boys, and especially those I wished to | 
help, I found those that were untruthful. | 


The discipline I had passed through fitted 
me exactly, both to sympathize with and 
have charity for them, and to give them 
just the kind of help and encouragement 
they needed to get them to take up the task 
I had taken. 


I do not know but that Christian people, | 
as a general thing, have just as many temp- | 


tations as other people, and, at first thought, 
one might be inclined to say, inasmuch as 
other people, as well as Christians, fight 
against their besetting sins, there is little 


if any difference. The difference I should | 


make would be that unbelievers ask no help 
from God, and, I believe, almost, if not 
quite, universally try to reform themselves 


in certain directions, letting pet sins pass by | 


unrestrained. I never heard of any body 
that set seriously to work to reform himself 
in every particular, recognizing the whole of 
the ten commandments, and making a clean 


sweep of all of his sins at once, unless he | 


took God and the Bible to help him. Unbe- 
lievers are sometimes most zealous temper- 


ance Workers, and so far as I know may ex- | 
cel in any one of the virtues, but I never | 
saw a eo who took the whole list of | 


virtues and made it his study in life to re- 
strain all wrong tendencies at one and the 
same time. 

A. year or two before my conversion, I car- 
ried a lot of bees to a neighboring swamp. 
Being busy through the week, I anticipated 


having a fine time with them on Sunday, | 


ind accordingly started early one Sunday 
iorning to go and see them. As I should | 
probably have to look the hives over consid- 
erably, I wore my every day clothes. On 
the way down, I met people dressed up and 
going to chureh, and as they looked at me 


curiously, I could not help feeling ashamed | 


Of iny errand, and ashamed to be thus em- 
ploved on the Sabbath day. <A. frost had 
killed all the bloom, and the bees lost in- | 
stead of gained. I tried to work with the | 
bees and feel the interest and enthusiasm 
that I did during a week day, but a few days | 
previous, but my conscience troubled me, 
wnd after deciding that there was nothing in | 
the world that I eared for very much, just 
on that particular, dry, dusty, Sunday after- 
noon, I started for home. The people were | 
returning from chureh at the different | 
towns as I passed. I began studying on the | 
inatter, and commenced a review of iny life, | 
something as I did at the time of my con- | 
version. Finally, as I rode along on horse- | 
back, wondering if there was a God, better 


| 
| thoughts began to come, and almost before I 
knew it, I began audibly to promise to live 
a different life. As the duties that would 
be demanded of me began to shape them- 
selves out, conscience lifted up prominently 
to view the one great sin of my life. I very 
soon took back my good resolutions, and de- 
clared it was no body’s business, and I 
| would do as I pleased. I did not go to bed 
much happier that Sunday night, you may 
| be sure, as I reviewed the events and the 
work of the day, but hardened as I was, I 
made up my mind that I did not enjoy work- 
ing with bees on Sunday, when all of the 
best people: were passing continually, on 
their way to church. 

Again; when a man deliberately sins in 
one direction, he will be pretty apt sooner or 
'later, to sin in other ways. I will illustrate 

it. I used, at one time in my life, to drink 
a great deal of ale. It was first advised by a 
_ physician, and I used to keep a keg of it in 
my cellar and treat visitors occasionally. 
My partner was very strong in her ideas of 
| temperance, and finally I promised that I 
| would drink no more beer. I always kept a 
promise made to any body else, I believe ; it 
was only those made to myself, that I was in 
the habit of breaking. I never drank a glass 
of beer afterward. I used to bea little proud 
of this, even if it did cause me to exercise 
some self control, and I used to tell her that 
I had never drank a glass since, that she 
might think she was exercising a good influ- 
ence over ne. Well, one summer, we got 
out of honey barrels, and not being able to 
| get any more at once, some whisky barrels 
were purchased. After filling a couple, it 
| was discovered that the whisky had not all 
been poured out, and that some was standing 
on top of the basswood honey in the bung 
hole. My partner touched her finger to the 
honey, and told me it tasted of whisky. I 
replied it was a little on the surface that 
would soon evaporate and do no harm, and 
knowing her antipathy to it, purposely 
changed the conversation. After our work 
was over, I went down to the honey house, 
after dark, cut a stem from a pumpkin vine 
near by, and sucked the whisky from the 
surface of those barrels. There was not as 
much as I expected, for, in fact, it was only 
a taste, and knowing my wife had a bottle of 
brandy in the house, I went and got it, mix- 
ed it with the honey, and drank until it was 
with difficulty I could walk. Had not a 
friend called to see me just then, I do not 
know where it would have ended. This il- 
lustrates the point I wish to get at exactly. 
I had given a faithful promise not to drink 
any beer, and I knew, full well, this promise 
was exacted with the understanding, that I 
should not get into a habit of using intoxi- 
cants. Because of that promise, I would 
not drink beer, but I did not scruple an in- 
stant, to evade it in the way I have mention- 
ed, simply excusing myself by saying to my 
conscience, I had made no promise not to 
drink whisky. One who has given a prom- 
ise toman isin much the same attitude; 
but one who has made a promise to God, 
and fears him, and him only, stands square- 
ly on a mighty rock, compared with the oth- 
er. Crippled by sin as I then was, my self 
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respect gone, it would have been idle to ex- | 


pect any thing else of me than just such 
conduct as I have illustrated and narrated. 
Do you not see why we want God in it, if we 
expect a man to reform, and why we want 
him to become a Christian rather than a 
member of any temperance society ? 

For whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all.—James 2 ; 10. 


Once more, I will ask you to go back to) 


that Monday morning. I had not yet at- 
tended any of the meetings that were then 
in session, but I began to feel it was time 
for me to take my place among Christian 
people. It was a union meeting. Four 
ministers, of as many denominations, occu- 
pied the pulpit. All four spoke during the 
evening, and, to my great joy, I discovered 
that they all spoke in the same way, and 
agreed like a lot of brothers. How peaceful 
and harmonious they and their different 
peoples all seemed. Why it was so plain 
and simple there seemed no possible chance 
for any body to take exceptions to anything. 
I felt when the first one spoke that I should 
love him all his life, for the kind words he 
uttered, so exactly fitted to my case. When 
the next spoke, I felt the same way, and so 
on With them all. I tell you, my friends, the 
sight of all the ministers of a place joined 
hand and hand in any cause, is enough to 
move almost any body. After they had 
done speaking, an old gray haired gentleman 
made a few remarks, and I felt as if I must 
go straight to him and take him by the hand 
and thank him, for saying just exactly what 
I would have said; an opportunity was giv- 
en for others to speak; but I sat in my seat 
trembling, and my heart beating so I really 
feared those sitting by me would hear it and 
know what a coward I was. It seemed to 
me then, that it would be an unheard-of 
crime, if any body should know how weak 
and foolish I was, and how I feared to stand 
up and acknowledge that I was no longer an 
infidel, but wanted to be among them. = | 
was afraid I should blunder and not say it 
right. Whata terrible thing that would be, 
to get up in meeting and talk disconnected- 
ly! Suppose I should burst out crying; 
“Awful! awful!’ Satan kept whispering, 
“If you should, you would never want to 
show your face again among these nice peo- 
ple,” and so I obeyed him and sat still. The 
time giro meeting was about to be 
closed. Thad not risen. Conscience began 
to upbraid, and bitterly did Lrepent. ‘Then 
get up now.” I had half decided to do this, 
mut Satan put in, ‘Why, what are you think- 
ing of? would you get up in such an out of 
lace way, during the closing exercises? 
To will be the joke of the whole town.” 
And so meeting was closed, and I had not so 
much as stood on my feet, to show that I 
was willing to confess my Savior. 

I spoke to my wife about it, while going 
home. 

“Why, you can get up to-morrow night,” 
said she, “they are going to have meetings 
all the week.” 

**But suppose I should die before to-mor- 
row night?” 

She tried to tell me that God would take 
care of me, if I was sorry for haying been 
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backward in my duties, but I had no peace 
until the next night came. I scdated the 
hours and minutes, until it was time to go to 
meeting again. I tell you, my friends, there 
is danger. If the individual who feels these 
promptings to get up before his fellows 
does not die, the good resolutions often do, 
and this amounts to pretty much the same 
thing. Never mind the fear and trembling. 
Paul knew, when he uttered the words at 
the opening of my chapter to day. Go 
ahead, and thank God that you do fear and 
tremble. Itisa plain and sure indication 
that you are on the right track, in one re- 
spect at least, for you have an anxiety to do 
right. The next evening I was ready to 
stand up, the very minute an opportunity 
was given. 

My words, if I recollect aright, were these: 

**T have been all my life a busy man. | 
hope to be a busy man still; but TI am re- 
solved, hereafter, to be busy in God’s work 
first. and my own after that.” 

The new guiding voice of conscience gave 
me a feeling of approval, and seemed to say 
I had said enough, and not too much. 

I did not think until after I had sat down, 
how much was implied in the words I had 
almost unconsciously chosen. It was said 
before my townspeople, and could not well 
be taken baek. There was no way open but 
to follow it out. More than once have those 
words mapped out my future course of con- 
duct, since that night, and more than once 
have I been restrained from sin, by the 
thoughts of the words I have used before my 
classes and Sunday school. More than once. 
have the words of cheer spoken to the boys 
in jail lifted and cheered up my own heart. 
I think there is an indication of God’s wis- 
dom in this. What one has — exhort- 
ed others to do, he is, if he be at all consis- 
tent, quite likely to do himself. Therefore 
speak out; when a good thought or resolu- 
tion comes into your heart, speak it out to 
your fellows, and then ask God to help you 
follow it. One who wishes to be helped, 
must help others. 

On going home that evening with my 
wife, a little, rude gate stood open across the 
side walk. We had to turn out a little to 
get by it. The new Presence seemed to 
make a beckoning motion for me to enter. 
My brother lived there. I had passed that 
little gate at least six times a day for years, 
but never thought of going in. We could 
not agree, and there was, of late, estrange- 
ment between us. We were both skeptics, 
it is true, and as we both agreed on religion, 


‘it would seem natural that we might, at 


least, be brotherly. I wonder if skepticism 
ever makes brothers—well, let us say broth- 
erly. It assuredly did not make me so. 
How about religion? When I was told to go 
into that open gateway, I objected, by say- 
ing that he was a skeptic, and would ridi- 
cule the whole of it. ; 

Said the new Monitor, “It don’t matter if 
he does; ridicule will not hurt you. Do 
your duty, no matter what others do. Tell 
him his brother that’——I made up my 
mind to go the next morning. 

I went up to the door and knocked. The 
family were perhaps a little surprised at see- 
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ing me, but they all gave me a kind wel- | 
come. Some way, as soon as I came in, my 
own conduct toward this brother, in the 
years that had passed, began to loom up be- 
fore mein colors that by no means contribu- 
ted to my tranquility. I tried to talk, but 
the talking machinery was someway clog- 
ved, and not a word could I say. They all 
looked distressed, and anxiously inquired 
what was the imattter. I smiled through | 
my tears, and managed to say, I had drop- 
ped in to tell them I had ‘come back home.” 

“Come back home?” said my brother, in 
surprise. 

“Yes, | have come back home, to stay the 
rest of my life I hope. Do you remember, 
iny brother, the companion of your child- 
hood? the brother with whom you used to 
play all day long? Do you not remember our 
boats, our fish ponds, our little saw mills, 
and all those happy days? Well, I, that 
brother, have come back, and with God’s 
help, I expect to stay the rest of my life. 
Will you forgive me for my past unkind and 
selfish life?” 

Reader, do you believe there lives a broth- 
er that could resist that ? He came and took 
me by the hand, and while tears ran down 
his cheeks, he and his wife told me how | 
pained and hurt they had been at my cold- 
ness, and how they had given me up, as one 
who was so much absorbed in his own pur- | 
suits, that they never need expect to see me 
otherwise. ‘If this is religion,” said he, **O 
let the world have more of it; for I did not 
know there was a power on earth, that could 
bring you here as you have come this morn- 
ing. 

In that first prayer, I asked God to give 
ie my childhood back. How is it, my | 
friends? Was not that prayer answered ? 
Before long, I visited others of my brothers 
and sisters, and nearer and dearer, have they 
all been from that day to this. Once I al- 
ost dreaded to hear that a brother or sister 
Was coming to see me, for fear they should 
read my guilty heart, but now my heart 
thrills with pleasure at the thought of their 
coming, or even at the sight of a letter from 
any one of them. Reader, have you a broth- 
er or sister on this wide earth that you are 
not on friendly terms with? If so, go this 
minute, I implore you, and make peace with 
them ere it be too late. Forget all and ev- | 
erything. I do not care what the cireum- 
stances are, with the Savior’s love in your | 
heart, and with a perfect willingness to heed 
that guiding voice of conscience, you can, 
in time, soften the hardest heart. Re- 
member your childhood days; remember the 
mother who loved you both, and who loves 
you still; remember the pain you cause her | 
Vy oan in that foolish and profitless 
pride that would make you hold aloof from 
your own flesh and blood. Shake off the | 
spell that Satan has cast over you, in making 
you think there can be any excuse for such 
estrangement; it is Satan’s work, the whole 
of it, and he will lead you along in this way, 
Just as surely as he leads an intemperate | 
nan, or as he led myself. 

Satan tears down, brings alienation, sets 
brother against brother and husband against 
Wite; nay, farther, he sets a man against | 


himself, and, if he could, would persuade 
him to take his own life. He is not confined 
to one way, but has so many, that you are in 
danger of being entrapped, when you least 
expect it. The religion of the Bible is direct- 
ly the opposite ; it raises, strengthens, does 
away with quarrels and troubles, carries 
—— and good will every where, softens 
1ard hearts, brings back childhood, and, in 
short, makes mankind over again into God’s 
own image. Dare any of you say that it 
Was not the hand of God that pointed the 
way into that open gate, and bid me fear 
not the result of following the promptings 
of that guiding voice ? 


JUST BEFORE GOING TO PRESS, 

[The contents of this department are supposed to 
be givenin an informal way, just before the last 
form is placed in the press. You can imagine my- 


self, hat in one hand (said hat being covered with 
sawdust, honey, bees wax, printers ink, ete.), and 





, the other hand on the door knob, just ready to bid 
' you good day until next month, giving you a sum- 


mary of the last items of interest in the way of new 
discoveries, etc. The press man will probably cut 
my talk suddenly short, by telling me he cannot 
possibly squeeze in another single word, saying noth- 
ing about line or lines.] 


queer sort of a bee journal published in Leba- 

non, Mo. If you will send for a sample copy 
you will know all about it. Its funny editor, Dr. 
Harrison, has invented a 

$5 COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE, 

which he describes as a book with one leaf and two 
covers. This leaf and the inside surfaces of the cov- 
ers are embossed like fdn. mill rolls. To use it, the 
covers are folded back and used for handles, while 
the leaf is used as a dipping sheet. Before the wax 
gets cold, the covers are closed upon it, the whole 
dipped in water, and two sheets of fdn., just right 
for your frames, are dropped out. It does not seem 
to have occurred to Dr. H. that this machine will put 
fdn. into the wired frames just like a “book,” so I 
suppose I can claim this idea as my(?) invention. 
See what the Dr. says of this fdn. 

“There is no danger of sagging with the fdn. 
made on this machine, as the grain of the wax is not 
broken.” * * * * * * 

“We have seen the bees working on it ten minutes 
after it was inserted in our observing hive. The 
queen in the observing hive left the old combs im- 
mediately and went to the foundation and laid sev- 
eral hundred eggs right on the septum.”’ 

I sent a telegram for a machine, the minute the 
journal was put into my hands. Now listen to 
another friend. 

FDN. WITH SQUARE CELLS. (SEE PAGE 227.) 


“Card of 16 inst. received. Sheets with square cells 
are built out and filled with brood in all stages. 
Cells are finished up in hexagonal shape, nearly as 
regular as natural comb, or that built on the best 
and most perfect fdn. I have tried square cells on 
15 or 20 stands, putting in also the regular fdn. got 
from you. The square cells are worked out first and 
fastest, but I attribute this to the fact that my 


ae WESTERN HONEY BEE is the title of a 
) 


| sheets were made of good, fresh, yellow wax, while 


that I got from you is harder and darker, and also 
older. Wax sheets get hard by age; have you ever 


| noticed that? 


In making the square celled sheets, so far, I have 
simply used the two pine boards, a tub of water, a 
bench, anda hammer. I soak the boards in the wa- 
ter (not too cold) a little while, take both out, wipe 
them off with my hand, lay one on the bench, dip 


| the other in melted wax, lay it on the first and strike 
| with the hammer, slap both blocks in the water and 


shake them about a little, when they will come apart 
and the sheet fall out. 

My dipping board is pine. A handle is put in the 
centre so I can dip it without getting wax on my 
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fingers, and turn it up and let it cool without having 
extra wax running to one side, and thus make 
sheets of uniform thickness.” 

Martinsville, Ill., May 26, ’79. J. F. LAFFERTY. 


I have no doubt that the bees will work out more 
quickly, the rough, porous, fresh wax, and [ think 
very likely the sheets will not sag, but why does not 
the Dr. tell us how many square feet he gets to the 
lb. Perhaps so much wax is used, that this home 
made fdn. is very expensive after all. 


Now, I have made a “big”’ invention too. Icannot | 


illustrate it this month, but I will give you the idea 


briefly. Take your wife's washboard (with her con- | 


sent), and make it sothat it will hold water when 
laid down level. You can stop up the ends of the 
grooves with bees wax, if they are not tight. Now 
fill the largest glass jar you can get with water, and 
lay a paper over the mouth until you can invert it 


and stand it on the wash board. You see this will | 


keep the grooves full of water as long as any is left 
in the jar, but the water will never run out of the 
jar, unless it is drawn out of these grooves or 
troughs. Set it out in the yard, a little ways off 
from the apiary, and lay lumps of sugar on the wash- 
board. The water will soak up into the sugar, and 
the bees will lick up the lumps as easily as they 
would lick honey from the flowers. You can use 
candied or thick honey, grape sugar, brown sugar, 
or any thing else, and not a bee will get soiled or 
stuck up in the least, and when the food is gone, the 
machine will wash itself as clean as your wife could 
do it. You have nothing to handle, but clean water, 
and oF sugar. I guess I shall have to name this 
THE CA 


reaching not quite out to the ends of the board. 
My first one was made with the grooving saws we 
use for making sections. 
WE have, to-day, May 28, 107 colonies of bees, and 
4.421 subscribers. | AEA ae 
DURING this month,I will pay for nice yellow 
beeswax, 25c in cash or 30¢e in trade. 


MAY 27TH.—Just received from 8. D. Moore, At- 
lanta, Ga., 27 dollar queens, every one alive, and 


every one of them beauties. There seems a pros- | 
pect now, that we shall soon be able to send all | 
queens by return express, as we did the greater | $1 


part of last year. I expect to have them right on 
the tabie, ready to address, the minute your letter 
is opened. Won't that be fun all around? 

P.S.—May 29th.—More queens received. Shall 
now be able to fill all orders for “‘dollar’’ queens to- 
day. Send on your orders. 





SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke<pers’ 
Supplies; such as 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
1& 2 1b. Square Glass Honey Jars. wit 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
44 Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 


Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, | 


Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., etc. For further particulars, address 
CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
2-12d Cincinnati, O. 


(NUGLEUS SWARMS & QUEENS.) 


One-half lb. of Bees sent in wire basket for $1 00 
in addition to the price of the queen. These are 
more bees than are usually sent in a two frame nu- | 
cleus, while the express charges are less. They can 
readily be built up to a full stock, with brood from | 
other hives, and save all risk of introducing. 








Tested Queens in June...... ............... $2 50 
Warranted * “4 2 RS CE I Pi ee HE OE 1 2 
” pelle: irks A ap Inka Rar Tyee 1 00 


My queens are bred from best imported stock, and | 
I warrant safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. | 


étfd E. M. HAYHURST, Kansas City, Mo, | 


PILLARY FEEDER. In place of the wash- | 
board, you can make grooves ina board, the grooves | 
| Plant, Sage, Smo 


| tion list is indispensable. 


Addition to Lewis & Park’s 
| Advertisement. 


All sections grooved for foundation. No charge 
for boxing. Discount on large orders. 
LEWIS & PARKS, Watertown, Wis. 


I can furnish pure, tested queens in June, for 
| $2.00; untested, $1.00, (per dozen, $11.00). My queens 
are all bred from imported mothers. Also a nice 
article of Comb Fdn. at a very low price. Send for 
sample. A. F. STAUFFER, 

Sterling, Whiteside Co., Ill. 


The ABC of BEE CULTURE 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 b. Section Honey Boxe mak- 
ing Artificial Heney Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee oth, &c., &e. 

Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 


| Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 


Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 

Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hybrids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
‘The Locust free, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
polis, and Queens. 

Part Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 
Ratan, HRobbing, Kocky Mountain Bee 

kers, including instructions 
for making with illustrations, Soldering, Sour- 
wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sun- 
flower, Swarming, 'Teasel, ‘Toads, Trans- 
ferring, and Turnip. 

Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils, 
Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water for 
Bees, Whitewood, and Wintering. It also 
includes a Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 


| tiens used in Bee Culture. 


All are Profusely Illustrated with En- 
gravimgs. 

Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for al % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
$1,00. At wholesale, same price as GLEANINGs, 
with which it may be clubbed. If sent by Express 


| or freight, 10c less on each copy. If bound in cloth, 
| add 25c to each copy. 


A. I. ROOT, M@tina, Ohio. 


CHEAP GLASSWARE, 
For cheap Jars and Glasses send postal card to the 
undersigned for price list. M. H. TWEED, 
6 Mansfield Valley, Allegheny Co., Pa. 


LAT BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. High 
side walls, 4 to 16 square feet to the pound. 


bh Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, Sprout Brook, 


6 Sole manufacturers. Mont. Co., N. Y. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


A COPY OF 


‘Tae Bre-Kerpers’ EXcHANGE’ 


If not, you will be surprised to know what a use- 
ful and entertaining monthly it is. Each number 
contains 20 pages and several illustrations. With 
the May Number, the publisher begins a series of 
articles entitled “Notes on Bee Culture.’’ This 
Number also contains a full description with seven 
engravings of a very simple and complete bee hive. 

The publisher desires to make a very useful peri- 
odical, and to carry out his F ompse a large subscrip- 

is price is so low that 
no bee-keeper can afford to be without it. Subscrip- 
tion price 75c per annum, or 8c for single copies. 
One sample copy free. 

Subscribe before you forget it. We guarantee 
our EXCHANGE will satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. Address 4 

J. H. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N. ¥. 
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THE RIGHT WAY 


To start an Apiary is to send for strong, 4 frame Nu- 
clei, in new Hives, all complete, for............-. $5 00 
TwO PYAMG INUOIGL. 00. cciccctcetrsbcccencese s0400 2 50 
All queens reared in full colonies from choice Im- 
ported Mothers. HIRAM ROOP, 
stfd Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 

POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are = ggg 4 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 








GOLDEN ITALIANS! 
We have them in their party Cireulars and Price 


List Free. 3ROOKS & BRO., 
4-9 Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


200 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES. 


Having over 450 colonies of Italian Bees, I will sell 
200 in lots of 25, 50, 100, or 200, at $5 delivered on 
board of any Mississippi River steamboat. All the 
queens are daughters of Imported mothers from 
two districts of Italy. Allin newly painted movable 
frame hives. PAUL L. VIALLON, 
4tfd Bayou Goula, La. 


BEES 1879 BEES 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens cheap. Supplies 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ticulars. S. D. MCLEAN & SON., 
2-Ting Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 








ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 
Send for price list of full colonies, 4 frame nuclei, 
Queens, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian Supplies. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
4tfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


$1.50 per YEAR 3 CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 





Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN.& 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
You can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, ought to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I, ROOT, Medina, O. 








inds at low rates, 
5-6d 


S. P. BLOMILEY «& Co., 
LAGRANGE, WIS., 


Have made these low prices for comb foundation, 
cut to any size ordered; less than 10 lb. 50cts; 10 to 
50 lb., 48cts; 100 lb., 45cts. Send on your orders. 4-6 


EE KEEPERS! Send ic to A. J. King & Co., 

61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of their 
Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, etc., 
ete. Grand Inducements to Live Agents. 4tf 


STRONG, THRIFTY, CONCORD GRAPE 
VINES, FOR SHADING BEE HIVES. 





10c each or $1.00 per doz. If sent by mail, double 
above prices. These vines are the best to be had, 
and are just such as we have planted in our new 
grounds for shading the hives. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


O LANGSTROTH frames of comb (mostly 


worker), part built on fdn., for $18.00 per 


hundred. W.S. BOYD, Hamilton, 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June...............:- 12 frances in gold. 
SUAS ORE DINE oss o's sso Five cKeve'ue = eis 
ON 2 a ee eer Mere = 


rice for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. ; 

No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to aecept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 


rite for par- | Of a franc is 18% cents, gold.—Kd. 


D. TREMONTANL, Cremone, Italy. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per lb., 30c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $15.00; 4% bushel, $8.00; peck, $4.25. If want- 
ed by mail add 18c per lb. for bag and postage. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
pee. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 


Supplies, &c. 
3-84 PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 


$22.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian In:plements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. I. R , Medina, Ohio. 


SEND FOR MURPHY'S PRICE LIST 


Of Honey Extractor for 1879, the only American 
extractor that was awarded a Diploma and Medal by 
the regularly appointed judges at the Centennial Ex- 

ition of 1876. Also Section Honey Boxes of all 
Address RK. R. MURPHY, 
Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Ill. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 


Langstroth 
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above sizes kept constantly on 
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Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 
is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade that needs no hot water or any such 


“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


&2™ In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. get 





CHEAP HIVES. 


| 
rT tf N iS ) 1 
SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT IN GLEANINGS FOR | and Pure Bred hag Og ig a and Water 


DEC., JAN., FEB., AND MARCH. 


CHEAP SECTIONS. 


The following prices are for any size up to 6x6. 





| LANDES’ BEES AND POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, Full Colonies, Nuclei or Queens, 


v arieties, Address LAND 
3tfd Albion, cabiend Co., O. 





DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANURACTURING Cf, 


Plain, Sawed Smooth............-- 4 50 per M 
do Sandp oe pa Mire et OE ey 4 4 50 
Dovetailed, Sawed Smooth.......... ies yl Btwears 
do Sandpapered.............. 6e* * 
Lewis’ Sections (all in one piece), 
BandVaPeress ..... .cc9sccsces.0e ose [3.4 


Lewis’ Honey Boxes, and Dov etailed Honey Box- 
es, very cheap. All excellent material and work- 
mo ws My Send for Price List. 


LEWIS & PARKS, 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 





18 Years’ Experience 


MANUFACTURERS OF § SUPERIOR yh 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 


Superior Double Refined rate ow Su ad for feeding 
bees, at 3%c per lb. in barrels of 375 ,and 4c in 





| boxes of 50 or 110.lbs. Crystal Glucose Fovene 5e per 
| lb. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent by mail on oe ication. 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported motb- | 


ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W.CARY, 
3tfm Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Circu- 
lar of Apiarian Supplies, and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Foundation Machine, which is the latest improve- 
ment in that line. We wish to — these samples 
before Every Reader of this Magazine, and hence 
offer them Free. Just send your name at once. 

N. B.—We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine. Special attention given to og. | 
Italian Queens and Bees. wey se . pighet rene pai 


— Beeswax. 
iHacttond. Wis. 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per Ib. for any comely of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. stati on. 
I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
So much sent in, can t pay more for the present. 


litf OUIS P. 


BEFORE 


Purchasing colonies with Imported Queens,. or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, Comb 
Foundation, and Implements in Bee Cul- 


T, Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 





| ture, write for circular, with prices and sample of 
| Comb Foundation free. 





50 good colonies of common bees in box hives at 


$3 50 each 


4tfd CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Il. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &¢., for 1879. 
EARLY QUEENS. 


I shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 
of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 
Address E. W. HALE. 
Wirt C. H., W. Va. 1-1 


Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, ~oe* Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and ler in Bee- 
Keepers’ 8 uppiies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than in the Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 
and Oregon. litfd 
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